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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


A Tour in France, Savoy, Northern Italy, 
Switzerland, Germany, and the Netherlands, 
in the Summer of 1824 ; including some 
Observations on the Scenery of the Necker 
and the Rhine. By Setnu WILLIAM 
SrevENSON. 2 vols. 8vo. London, 
1827. C.and J. Rivington. 

A TRAVELLER who, in the course of little 

more than three months, journeys through six 

countries, cannot be expected to know much 
of any. Ile must have passed, in all pro- 
bability, through those parts with which we 
are best acquainted, and therefore is not 
likely to have added to our information ; his 
travelling must have been very rapid, and 
therefore his observations cannot have weight, 
inasmuch as they have not been confirmed 
and sanctioned by comparison and expe- 
rience. Mr. Stevenson, therefore, must be 
satisfied if his work contributes to our amuse- 
ment by a lively recital of anecdote, and an 
agreeable mode of describing scenery; and 
occasionally to our instruction by his judi- 
cious reflections upon those events of which 
ne has heard, and those circumstances which 
he has witnessed ; but he must expect no- 
thing more. I[t is only by a continued inti- 
macy with a people, that an author is able to 
portray them in their true colours; it is only 
a long residence in a country that can justify 
him in the hope of benefitting his own, by 
adding, to any material extent, to its stock of 
knowledge. But Mr. Stevenson’s work, if it 
be necessarily deficient in those two grand 
points, possesses much interest and value. 
In his preface, he states that the descriptions, 
remarks, and sentiments it contains are the 
genuine result of impressions made on his 
eye and heart, by scenery replete with attrac- 
tions of the sublime and beautiful, and by 
objects equally calculated to excite a spirit of 
inquiry, and to awaken interest in the reflect- 
ing mind. So far, therefore, as he appears 
to anticipate praise, we can fairly and justly 
hestow it upon him. fis descriptions are 
lively, spirited, and interesting ; his remarks, 
often original, and always full of matter ; 
and his sentiments (with one exception, to 
which we shall presently refer,) such as do 
lionour to his head and heart. We shall en- 
deavour to select such passages as will afford 

4 Correct idea of his style and of his advan- 

tages. The first is descriptive of an excursion 

to Montanvert :— 

‘ We were attended by a guide named Jean 
Marie deCoudeté, asteady, active,attentiveman, 
above the middle age; furnished with a mule 
for the purpose of lessening the fatigue to each 
in turn; and provided with walking poles, 
made of light wood, about six feet in length, 
and shod with sharp pointed ferrules of iron. 





After crossing the Arve, and proceeding for 
half a mile along the swampy borders of that 
river, through pasturages and oat-fields, we 
began the ascent of the Montanvert, which isa 
part of Mont Blanc, within the line of vegeta- 
tion.—The multitude of persons of both sexes 
who have encountered this task, well know 
that it is one of no inconsiderable fatigue to 
undertake on foot; and a somewhat irksome 
affair even for riders, in consequence of the 
intricate windings and almost invariable steep- 
ness of the path, among rugged rocks and 
through thick woods of fir. For ourselves, 
it may truly be affirmed, that we were ani- 
mated to exertion, not to say shamed ont of 
inertness, by the sight of four young Scottish 
ladies, who, each seated on a mule, with a 
guide holding the rein, and accompanied by 
their brothers, followed briskly after and soon 
overtook us. Some few parts of the ascent are 
less difficult than the rest; and from one of 
the rude terraces that serve to mitigate the la- 
bour of continued climbing, we took a bird’s 
eye view of Chamouny, and marked the con- 
fluence of the Arveiron with the Arve. The 
open corn fields of the valley bore witness to 
its fertility and productive cultivation ; but its 
general aspect is that of a cold and cheerless 
ex punse, 

‘About half way up we halted at La-Fon- 
taine, whence a small rill, called the Caillet, 
takes its source; and there we gladly sheltered 
ourselves awhile beneath the shade of pines 
and larches from the sun’s rock-reflected heat, 
which had already become oppressive. On 
that spot we found not only a treat for water- 
drinkers, but ** choice fruit,” milk, brandy, and 
kirschwasser, which were most importunately 
proffered to us by a bevy of lads and lasses, true 
children of the mountain, to whom this travel- 
ling season affords no despicable harvest. We 
pursued thence an upward course, sometimes 
through pleasant borderings of alpine shrubs 
and flowers; at others along the precipitous 
side of a fearful ridge bestrewn with the havoc 
of winter storms ; a scene of devastation—trees 
broken, uprooted, dead, at random cast frum 
the steep, where and whence had formed and 
fallen 

‘“ The avalanche—the thunderbolt of snow.” 

‘ At half-part nine o’clock we reached the 
top of Montanvert, nineteen hundred yards 
above the level of the sea. The astonishing 
and unparalleled scene of the Mer-de-Glace 
was now lying beneath us, far extending down- 
wards to our left and upwards to the right 
hand. The effect of the scene is indescribable ; 
but the objects of which it is formed may admit 
of some explanation. They consist of a valley 
between two lateral ridges, part of the widely 
spread base and side of Mont Blanc; and this 
is filled with a solid and connected mass of ice 
to the depth in some parts of many hundred 
feet. Every year adds to its contents. The 
snows falling on the higher points of the moun- 
tain, become encrusted with a coat of ice, 
mighty fragments of which, dislodged by thaws, 


tumble continually into the great ravine; one 
enormous body presses upon that which has 
preceded it, and by its own weight the whole 
is gradually moved downward to the bottom of 
the valley. This celebrated glacier, it appears, 
has been extending itself lower and lower for 
years, and threatens to destroy the little village 
at its foot. To compare this marvellous ap- 
pendage of Mont Blanc, as some have done, to 
a stormy sea, suddenly deprived of motion by 
the power of congelation, is only calculated to 
convey an erroneous notion of it. The simple 
fact of its being an inclined plane at once de- 
stroys the illusion created by any resemblance 
to waves which the Mer-de-Glace may exbibit. 
At a very remote distance, the surface offess 
somewhat the appearance of billows, white and 
“ tempest tost.”” But, when descending fiom 
Montanvert, we approach, and especially when 
we walk upon it, we see the thing in its true 
and natural light, as a vast sloping tract of ice 
and frozen snow, accumulated in great hillocks, 
broken into huge blocks, or piled up into pyra- 
mids and pinnacles; in a variety of irregular 
forms which these lumps assume, the angular 
and the conical predominate; the wavy figure 
is rarely to be found among them. We pro- 
ceeded some distance on the glacier, to inspect 
more closely the melted snow formed into little 
bluish ponds, the water of which, the guide in- 
formed us, was in a good state for drinking. 
The crevices on every hand are frightful to look 
into; we threw large pieces of ice into some of 
them, and from out of “a great depth,” mea- 
sured by the length of the intervai, a hollow 
splashing sound issuing, told us that there was 
liquid at the bottom.’ 

This is written in a very spirited and pleas- 
ing manner, and we cannot follow it up bet- 
ter than by a quotation from the second vo- 
lume, because it does credit to the author, 
and is an example of the truth contained 
in the lines of a great poet, who visited the 
same scenes and evidently possessed the same 
feelings :— 

‘ For I had found 
That grandest scenes have butimperfectcharms, 
Wherethe heart vainly wanders, nor beholds 
One spot, with which the heart associates 
Holy remembrances of child or friend.’ 

The author, after describing, in very elo- 
quent language, the beauties of the Lake of 
Lucerne, thus concludes :— 

‘The whole scene was one whose impression 
is treasured among the most cherished of my 
Swiss recollections. It was the ne plus ultra 
of mingled beauty and sublimity ; nor were 
the feelings of admiration and delight with 
which it inspired me, disturbed with the slight- 
est portion of alloy, save what arose from the 
fond fruitless wish, that one could have been 
| with me to partake the enjoyment, or that the 
_ power had been granted me of imparting it by 
| description. How gladly would 1 have saci- 
' ficed a large share of my own pleasure for the 


' sake of seeing that friend beside me, and of di- 
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recting her face towards the east, whilst the 
last glories of sun-set were falling upon the 
mountains, to watch the rose colouf gradually 
Pett epening into purple, or fading on the distant 
Alps into grey; and then I would have asked 
her whether it is too much — whether it is 
enough —to affirm that with respect to the 
scenery of Switzerland, “ the language of en- 
thusiasm is the language of truth.” ’ 

We now feel it our duty to notice some 
passages—passages, indeed, which, from the 
style and a ney with which they are in- 
troduced, betray the author’s feelings to be 
unjustifiab sLy warin on the point to which we 
refer. He omits no opportunity of condemn- 
ing, in the strongest manner, the religion of 
so great a portion of the people among whom 
he has sojourned. Take, for exaniple, the 
following —— ‘ 

‘ju their principal gallery are numerous por- 
traitures of popes, and of eminent members of 
“the order,” from Ignatius de Loyola, Francis 
Xavier, Laynez, Aquaviva, to Canisius, and so 
on downwards, including Campian, Garnet, 
and some other British and Irish born subjects 
of Elizabeth and James—men, whom the Latin 
inscriptions at the bottom of their respective 
picture frames, designate as * martyrs to their 
religion.” Yes; but then it was a religion 
which taught them to be traitors to their sove- 
reign, and conspirators with the foreign enemy 
of their courtry—a religion, under which they 
were bound by a vow of absolute obedience to 
that poutiff, who abjured his spiritual subjects, 
at the peril of their salvation, not to deny his 
power of ceposing such princes as he chose to 
brand with the apeliation of heretics—a religion 
which instructed them to equivocate and dis- 
senidte; to say that black was white, and white 
was black, for the benefit of their church; and 
to contend for the lawfuiness of putting a king 
to ceath whom the pope. had deposed.’ 





‘The creed that nature aids, and the truth | 


that she inspires, are in correspondence with 


those which the Saviour of the world bimself | 


came down from Heaven to teach mankind. 
But both reason and Revelation are diainetri- 
cally opposed to the superstitious follies, the 
puerile fancies, the idolatrous inventions that 
have sprung out of the system which com- 
mands a belief in purgatory, saint worship, and 
miraculous images. Natural religion, no less 
than the written word of God, discountenances 
and disowns the abject prostration of intellect, 
the wretched slavery of conscience, by which 
‘ The spirit nursed 
In blind infallibility’s embrace,” 
is bound to hold the absurdest doctrines, to de- 
fend the most unjustifiable acts, to augment 
and promote the highest assumed authority of 
urch, that asserts an unlimited right of in- 
teiferenee in temporal concerns ; and prides 
herself on her invariable adherence to 
‘* The gathered error of a thousand years. 
Now, these remarks are so gratuitous, and 
introduced in so cursory a manner, without 
argument or the shadow of aught but mere 
assertion, that they can do no possible good, 
an] would, in our opinion, have been much 


999 


| sumed, 





not our intention to follow Mr. Stevenson 
through the whole of his track; it will be 
sufficient to state that Switzerland and Ger- 
many (the former particularly) are the coun- 
tries which occupy the greater portion of his 
work, and seem to have made the more forc- 
ible impressions on his mind. Amid the at- 
tractions of the mountains, the vallies, and 
the lakes of Switzerland, he appears to have 
revelled in unrestrained luxury of soul, and 
to have considered enthusiastic admiration 
as a just and natural tribute to the majesty 
and beauty of this delightful land. We be- 
lieve we have said sufficient to induce our 
readers to peruse a work in which there is 
much to instru.t, and very much to gratify 
and amuse. 





Lhe History of the Battle of Agincourt. Ly 
Nicuotas. Hararrs Nicoas, Esa., 
FP. A.S. 12mo. pp. 556. London, 1827. 
J. Johnson. 

Or the expedition of [lenry the Fifth into 

France, and the battle of Ag incourt, which 

resulted in the placing Henry on the throne 

of that kingdom, all the information which 
can be procured must be valuable to lovers 
of antiquity and ancient English history. 

And he who devotes himself to the 


task of 





concentrating the most linportant particulars 


into one connected account must be consi- 
dered as engaged ina highly useful under- 
taking, and, if his labours are creditably per- 
formed, as entitled to the thanks of all per- 
sons for whose use such an account is intend- 
ed. Of Mr. Nicolas’s work we are disposed 
to speak in no measured terms; he has by 
his other publications well deserved, as he 
has obtained, reputation as an author, and 
by the present wou we conceive that repu- 
tation will be more fully established and in- 
creased ; for itis one which, in its execu- 
tion, required not only intense and continued 
labour, but also much judgment, and a mind 
fully open to a conviction of whatever might 
be the truth. It isa natural but oftena very 
false idea, which is apt to be entertained, 
that on preparing histories treating of peri- 
ods which involve many persons and events, 
there is much more of labour and juds pment 


to be ascribed to the author than in preparing | 


histories which treat merely of one person cr 
one event. for a refutation of 
roneous opinion we need refer only to the 
work of Mir. the time which the 
preparation of bis work for the ] 
was ecual to tl 
which a history ot some wl 


such an er- 


Nicolas: 
ress con- 


eyHaANs that Witbin 
‘ 


whole period ight 
have been COMPOSE d. Mir. N. enters into 
particulars. while the weneral historian, ever 
; endeavouring to arrive at the close of his la- 
bours, is More mitent on eiving summary 
views Of persons and events as they pass in 
order before him. But pot less valuable is 
the part cular than the general historian. 


better omitted etogether from the work. In- 


tre main, 
the sul 


perl laps, Our Own sentiments on 
ject may coincide with those of Mr. 
* but this is not the manner in 


\ 1 we should choose to bring them 

‘ We would not wish to gain that 
‘ntage by a back-handed blow, which 

‘ were secure Of in a fair field. It is 


cood veneral 
any Man ¢ 
ality derived from 
to man on earth, 


leed, no | 
be camposed bv 


on the impossil 


Witheut the tormer, in 
histories eciaia 
notto ment 


’ 


' } a a 1 « “> all - 
the immitead space aiiotted 


all spirit would evanorate : the life and soul 
of history would be lost. Antiquarian re- 
search requires another temper from that 
which must possess the general historian; 
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re 
and the man who might be well fitted for the 
former might be utterly unqualified to write 
general history. To the work, howey er, 
which we have under review. 

Bishop Nicholson says of Ilenry V., that 
‘his single victory at Agincourt might have 
afforded matter for more volumes than (as 
far as I can yet learn) have been written on 
his whole reign.’ And from the mass of in- 
formation here afforded, both in the text and 
copiaus notes, it would appear such an asser- 
tion was not rashly hazarded; information, 
generally of the most valuable kind, and 
which Mr. N., regardful of his readers’ time 
and interest, has been careful, also, to inter- 
weave into one connected narrative. This is 
really a complete history of a most important 
eng: agement, productive of most important 
consequences, correct and impartial, and ma- 
nifesting how well the author could accom. 
plish his objects:—‘1. To ascertain what 
was true ; and 2. to relate those truths ina 
plain and simple manner.’ 

Of the injustice of Henry’s conduct to- 
wards France, Mr. N. declares himself fully 
assured, Edward Lif. had little pretensions 
to the French crown; but Henry still less, 
Influenced, however, ‘ by the persuasions of 
Chichely, Archbishop of Cauterbury ; by the 
dying injunction of his royal father not to al- 
low the kingdom to remain long at peace ; 
or more probably by those feelings of ambi- 
tion which were no less natural to his age 
and character, than consonant with the man- 
ners of the times in which he lived, he resolved 
to assert that claim to the crown of France, 
which his great grandfather, King Edward 
the Third, hi ad urged with ‘such confidence 
and success.’ 

The first notice which is recorded of his 
intention was in July 1414, when he de- 
manded the French crown as the heir of Isa- 
bella, wife of Edward IJ., and daughter of 
PhilipIV. The disewesion even of this claim 
was refused : indeed, the Earl of March was 
at that time the heir of Isabella. Jlenry then 
asked other concessions: he required ‘that 
the provinces of Normandy, Maine, and An- 


jou, the " rritories which formerly composed 


the duchy of Acquitaine and one half of 
Provence should be ceded to F ‘neland ; that 
the arrears of the ransom of king. John, who 
was taken at the battle of Poictiers, amount- 
ing to twelve hundred crowns, should be 
faithfully discharged ; and that Charles 
should give him his daughter Kath@grine in 
,with a portion ‘of two millions of 
crowns. To these exorbitant terms the 
French government complied sof ar as to offer 
to restore the dukedom of Acquitaine, a and to 
he princess in marriage, with a 
600.000 crowns. But Ifenry was 
not for peace, and hence he refused these an d 
every other offer, recalled his ambassadors, 
" measures for carrying on his proposed 
war, and ultimately, with a force of 30,000, 
embarked on the 10th of Aveust, 1419. 
in his negoci itions Henry acted a very hy- 
pocritical and impious part. 

Two fails nts are mentioned as having oc- 
curred before Henry was many miles from 
the English coast; the one of a favourable 
nature, swans being seen swimming about the 
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fleet, and the other of an ominous descrip- 
tion, the loss by fire of three of the largest 
ships ; but the king proceeded on his voy- 
aze, entered the Seine on the afternoon of 
Tuesday, August 13, and anchored before a 
place called Clef de Caus, or Kidecaus, three 
miles from Hlarfleur. If we may credit Titus 
Livius, on landing, he fell upon his knees, 
and devoutly besought the Almighty to grant 
him justice upon his enemies; afterwards 
conferring the henour of knighthood on many 
of his followers, and selecting for his banner 
bearers such as were most distinguished for 
strength and valour. The army marched to- 
wards Harfleur on the 17th, which is minutely 
described, and is said to have been more in 
diameter than ‘ the cast of astone, with which 
our common people in England were wont 
to amuse themselves by the road side.’ 

Henry found the siege of liarfleur more 
difficult than he had imagined, and, withal, 
sickness greatly reduced the number of his 
army. After thirty-six days’ siege, it surren- 
dered to the invaders, (September the 22nd,) 
and with the narrative of the ceremony on 
that occasion we shall favour our readers. 

‘At the appointed hour Henry being dressed 
in the robes, and wearing the ensigns of sove- 
reignity, ascended a throne which had been 
erected for the purpose, under a pavilion of siik, 
onthe top of the hill opposite to the town. 
Around him were assembled the whole of the 
personages of rank, who had survived the sicge 
and the disease which had so thinned his fol- 
lowers; and upon his right stood the gallant 
sir Gilbeit d’Umfreville, earl of Kyme, bearing 
ou a halbert staff the royal helmet, surmounted 


by thecrown. But no language can convey so 
} 


perfect an idea of the dignified appearance of 


the king, as the fullowiag quaint passage of a 
writer, who was probably an eye witness oF tlie 
scene, * Our king sat in his estate as ryule as 
ded ever euy kynge; and us itis saide, there 
never was crysten Kynge sy ryall notuer so 
lordly, sat in bis see as dide Le.” 
gal tent to the town, a passage was formed oy 
the English soldiers, through which the late go- 
vernor, sir Lionel Braquemont, the lord de Gua 
cort, aud other distinguished kn. guts, with ive 
host borne before them, and attended by those 
wio had sworn to observe the treaty, and by 
thirty-four individuals, entered the king’s pvre- 
sence; having, according to one writer, been 
received at the entrance of the tent, and con- 
ducted to the king by some Englisu lords and 
Knights. As soon as they were admitted, the 
chief personage among them advanced tuwaids 
the throne, aad knecling, laid the keys of Har- 
fleur Before the king, whom 

this effect, “ Sfost victorious prince, behold, 
here are the keys of this town, which agreeably 
to our promise, we yicld unto you, me, and 
my company.” 


From the se- 


that notwithstanding they had, “in opposition 
to God and ail justice,” kept Lis town fiom 
him, yet, in consideration of their having sub- 
mitted to lis mercy, his grace and clemency 
Should not be entirely withheld from them. 
The asseimbiy was then dismissed, and the hos- 
tages and oiuers of the principal piisoners, to 
the number of sixty-six, were maguiiicently en 
teitained at supper.’ 

After putting this important town into a 
State of detence, the king prepared for his 
departure, about October 8, taking the route 
towards Pecamp and along the sea coast to 


Le addressed to | 


Henry then promised them, | 
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the river Somme, and forbidding his people, 


under pain of death, from committing any | 
To the irresolution of | 


species of devastation. 
the councils of the French, the success at 
Harfleur must be attributed; the French 
now, however, had collected part of their re- 
sources, and one common feeling animating 


all hearts, their former supineness gave place | 


to the most energetic measures, and it was 
resolved Henry should be attacked on his 
march. At Eu, on October 12, the English 
were first informed they were to be positively 
engaged by the whole French army on the 
next or succeeding day, during their passage 
of the Somme, and that the English army 
was permitted, unmolested, to pass that river 
arose probably from the contemptible opinion 
entertained of their numbers; and it may be 
inferred, the French relied upon annihilating 
them in regular battle, whenever they pleased, 
after the passage had been effected. 

Traces of the French army were plainly 
discerned after Henry passed Peronne: the 
roads were trodden by them ‘as if they had 
gone before in many thousands;’ this dis 
couraged the English, and Monsieur Labou- 
reur says it was nothing but a want of disci- 
pline and over confidence in his countrymen 
which saved them from destruction. Thurs- 
the 24th inst., Henry marched to Blangy, 
when he was informed by his scouts that 
some thousands of lis enemies had collected 
on the opposite side of the Canche, about a 
league to his right; and, crossing the river, 
from a hill, he discovered three columns of 
the French issue from the upper part of the 
valley, about a mile from them, and form in 
order of battle, halfa mile from his forces, but 
separated from them by a small valley. He 
prepared for action, but his expectations were 
erroneous; the French, after having narrowly 
examined the English camp, entering a plain 
heyond a wood, on the route to Calais. 
About sunset the French took up their quar- 
ters in the neighbouring orchards and vil- 


| tages; while the English, ‘ providentially,’ 


were directed by a light to the village of 


| Maisoncelles where their wants were better 
supplied than on any night since they had | 


quitted Tlarfleur, The night was rainy, and 
much inconvenience experienced from wet 
and cold. The French, confident in their 
numbers, occupied the hours not appropri- 
ated to sleep in calculating on their success, 
playing at dice with each other for the dispo- 
sal of their prisoners, while the English were 
engaged in preparing their weapons, and in 
acts of religion, though, according to one au- 
thority, they continued until dawn playing 
upon their musical instruments, At day- 
break, October 25, the French arranged their 
forces in three linesin the plain of Agincourt. 

‘When formed, they seated themiselves in 
companies, as near as possible to their respec- 
tive banners awaiting the approach of the Eng- 
lish. With the army was an immense number 
of waggons and carts, together witb guns, ser- 
pentines, balisters for turowing stones, aad 














other military stores; but it is temarked that | 


they had little music to cheer their spirits, and 
that during the whole night not one of their 
horses was beaid to neigh, which was deemed 
an unfavourable omen. Their lines were, ac- 
cordiug to one writer, thirty-oge men deep, 








though another only states them to have beeg 
above twenty men in depth; but they were so 
much incumbered by the weight of their ar- 
mur, as to be nearly incapable of moving; for 
they wore long coats of steel reaching to their 
knees, which were very Leavy; below these 
was armour for their legs, and above white 
harness, and bacinets with camuails. They 
were drawn upin the most disadvantageous 
manner, with two sharp fronts like horns, in- 
creasing towards the rear, between two woods, 
the one close to Agincourt, and the other near 
Tramecourt, in a space wholly inadequate for 
the movement of such an immense body. This 
inconvenience w.s much incieased by the state 
of the ground, which was not only soft from 
the heavy rains that had inundated it, but by 
their horses having trampled it during the pre- 
celing night; the weather having obliged the 
valets and pages to keep them in motion.’ 

‘ Henry rose with the earliest dawn, and im- 
mediately heard three masses. He was habit- 
ed in bis “* cote d’armes,’ containing the arms 
of France and Engiand quarterly, and wore on 
his bacinet a magnificent crown. Being equip- 
ped for action, he mounted a small grey horse, 
and without commanding the trumpets to 
sound, ordered his army out of their quarters; 
and drew them up in order of battle upon a fine 
plain of young corn. The baggage and the 
sick of the army were left near the village, with 
ten lances and twenty archers to protect them, 
and it appears that the priests, who were com- 
maunded to put up prayers for his success, were 
also stationed in the same place; for one of 
them, to wauom we are indebted for the narra- 
tive which has been introduced into the text, 
says he was sitting on horseback with it during 
the battle, at a short distance in the rear. Tue 
English army was formed in one line, with the 
men atarms in the centre; the main body was 
led by Henry in person; and the vanguard, 
which at the particular request of the valiant 
Duke of York was committed to his charge, was 
placed as a wing to the right; whilst the rear 
guard commanded by Lord Camois, formed a 
wing on the left. The archers were posted be- 
tween the wings, in the form of a wedge, with 
their poles fixed before them.’ 

‘Every thing being thus prepared for the con- 
test, Henry rode through his hues, and addmssed 
them with great spirit and effect. He remind. 
ed them that he had entered France to reco: er 
his lawful inheritance, to which he hada just 
and fair claim; thatin his quarel they ungit 
safely fight; that they ought to remember tivy 
were natives of England, where their fathers, 
mothers, wives, and children then dwelt, to 
which therefore they should strive to return with 
fame and glory ; that the kings of England, his 
predecessors, had gained many noble battles 
over the French; that on that day every one 
should strive to preserve his honour, and the 
honour of the crown of the king of England ; 
and having reminded them that their enemies 
had boasted they would cut off three fingers 
from the right hand of every archer they might 
make prisoner, so that they should never again 
kill man or horse, he exhorted them to act 
bravely. His address was received with ac- 
clamations, and assurances of attuchment.’ 

‘Orders were 1mmediately given for the army 
to march towards the enemy, by Henry crying 
aloud, “ Advance banners,” when the veneia- 
ble Sir Thomas de Erpynguam, the commancer 


ofthe archers, a knight beautifully described 


by Monstielet to bave grown grey with age and 
honour, threw bis trunctivon into the air as a 


siguul tu tue whole held, exclaiming, ** Now 
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strike ;"’ and loud and repeated shouts testitied 
the readiness with which they obeyed the com- 
mand. They immediately prostrated them- 
selves to the ground, and besouglit the protec- 


tion of the Almighty, when each of them puta | 
small piece of earth into his mouth, in remem- | 


brance, it bas been conjectured, that they were 
mortal. 


* Lue battle commenced some time after noon, | 


by the English archers shooting their arrows as 


soon as they could reach the enemy, and much | 


execution was doue among them before the 
combatants closed. The division of cavaliy 
that had been appointed to break through the 
Lnglsh archers now attacked them, but their 


etiorts were frustrated by the archers placing | 


tueir pomted stakes before them; and the 
French horses being infuriated by wounds from 
the arrows, became unmanageable, great part of 
them iolimg on the ground from pain, whilst 
the others fled at the utmost speed upon the van, 
and threw it into confusion. Of this fortunate 
cucumstance Henry took instant advantage, 
by causing his men to advance upon them with 
the gieatestcelernty, at which moment the flanks 
oi both armies immerged into the woods on 
each side; butthe French divided themselves 
into three troops, and furiously charged the 
Englist: line in the three places where th 

standards were placed. For a short period the 
English gave way, but quickly recovering thema 
selves, they repulsed tueir assailants with tre- 
mendous loss. The conflict was then very se- 
vere, and as soon as the English archers bad 
exhausted their arrows, they threw aside their 
bows and fought with overwhelming impetuosi- 
ty with their swords, bill hooks, and hatclets, 
Slaying all before them. 
the Fiench army a dreadful slaughter took 
place; and the assailants speedily reached the 
second line, which was posted in the rear of the 
first. Fora time the Engiish met with a spirited 


Opposition, but the confusion which principally | 


produced the defeat of the van, now extended 
to this division; and those immense numbers 
upou which they had placed such reliance, be- 
came the chief cause of their destruction, 
Standing upon soft ground, and being heavily 
armed without sufficient room to move, they 
necessarily impeded each other; and as they 
weie totally unable to oifer any material resist- 
ance, they fell victiins, not so much to the 
valour of their enemies, as to the unfortunate 
situation and circumstances in which they were 
placed.’ 

* The rear division, seeing what had befallen 
their companions, took to flight, leaving only 
the chief leaders on the field; and such of the 
Preuch as survived the conflict were made pri- 
soneis. Just as the success of the English be- 
came maniest, a report reached Henry that a 
body of the enemy had rallied, and was attack- 
ing tis rear; and perceiving that several 
paihes of the enemy were assembling on dif- 
ferent parts of the teld, necessity obliged him 
to adopt a measure which has few parallels in 
modern wartaie, by commanding an indiscri- 
Ininate massacre of his numerous captives. A 
feaitul sight to see.” Few were spared except- 
1irg the dukes of Orleans and Bourbon, and 
some other illustrious noblemen who were at- 
tached to the person of the king of France. 
Among the many instances of heroism that oc- 
curred during the battle, Henry’s conduct is 
paiticularly mentioned. The duke of York 
having been wounded and struck to the ground 
by the duke of Alevgon, whose gallantry is 
higtiy extolled, Henry rushed forward to his 
assistance, and as he was stooping to raise him, 


rhus in the van of | 


' Alencon gave bim a blow on his bacinet which 
struck off a part of his crown, but being sur- 
rounded by the king’s guards he found himself 
in the utmost danger, and lifting up his arm 
cried out, “I am the duke of Alengon, and I 
yield myseif to you,” but whilst the king was 
extending his hand to receive his pledge, that 
distinguished nobleman was slain.’ 

‘There is not much difficulty in  form- 
ing a correct estimate of the numbers of 
the French slain at Agincourt, for if those 
| writers who only state that from three to tive 
thousand were killed, merely meant the men at 
arms and persons of superior rank, and which 
is exceedingly probable, we may at once adopt 
the calculation of Monstrelet, Elmham, &c 
and estimate the whole loss on the field, at 
from ten to eleven thousand men. 

‘The loss of the English army has been va- 
riously estimated. ‘lhe English writers vary 
in their statements from seventeen to one hun- 
dred, whilst the French chroniclers assert that 
from three hundred to sixteen hundred indivi- 
duals feli on that occasion. 

‘Henry being thus left master of the field, 
asked some of his noblemen the name of a cas- 
| tle which he saw near him, who replied that it 
was called Agincourt. ‘‘ Then,” said he, “as 
all battles should bear the name of the nearest 
fortress to where they occur, this shall for ever 
be called, the battle of Agincourt.” Very early 
on the next day, Saturday, October the 26th, 
the English quitted Maisoncelles on their route 
to Calais, and passed over the field of battle, 
where they found some of the French still liv- 
ing, whom, St. Remy coolly says, they either 
killed or made prisoners. 

‘ During their journey to Calais, the follow- 
ing anecdote is related by St. Remy. At a 
| place where they rested, Henry caused bread 
and wine to be brought to him, which he sent 
' to the duke of Orleans ; but the French prince 
would neither eat nor drink. This being re- 
ported to the king, he imagined that it arose 
from dissatisfaction, and therefore went to the 
duke. ‘Noble cousin,” said Henry, “ how 
are you?”—** Well, my lord,” answered the 
duke. ‘** Why then is it,” added the king, 
“that you will neither eat nor drink?” to 
which Orleans replied, * that truly he had no 
inclination for tood.”’—* Noble cousin,” re- 

joined Henry, “ be of good heart. 1 know that 
| God gave me the victory over the French, not 
that I deserved it, but I fully believe that he 
wished to punish them; and if what | have 
heard is true, itis not be wondered at, for never 
were there greater disorder, sensuality, sins, 
and vices seen than now prevail in France, 
which it is horrible to hear described ; and if 
God is provoked, it is not a subject of surprise, 
and no one cun be astonished at it.” 


— 
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‘ At Calais, St. Remy informs us, that Henry 
was received with every demonstraiion of res- 
pect by the captain of the town, who came 
nearly as far as Guisnes to meet him, accoin- 
panied by the priests and clerks dressed in their 
canonicals, bearing the cross and the banners 
of all the churches, and singing Te Deum Lau- 
damus, the women and children erying, * Wel- 
come the king, our sovereign Inid.”’ He re- 
mained there several days, atter which he caused 
ships to be prepared for iis return to England.’ 

Thus we have endeavoured to abridge 
this verv interesting narrative, and we have 
only now, in conclusion, to add that the work 
| contains a map of that part of St. Omer on 
which the battle was fought, and a coloured 
plate of the banners borne atit. The author 








seems anxious, in his preface, to compliment 
the bravery of the French character; we will 
not inquire whether this was called for; 
though it must be admitted it was mere 
through peculiar circumstances than any 
want of patriotism or courage, they experi- 
enced so signal a defeat at Agincourt. We 
are sorry the impression of Mr. N.’s work is 
limited to 250 copies ; for surely the volume 
is of sufficient interest and importance for 
him to have calculated on disposing of dou- 
ble that number. 





Lex Parochialis; or a Compendium of’ the 
Laws relating to the Poor. By W. Rosry- 
son, Esa. L.L.D. 8vo. pp. 589. Lon- 
don, 1827. C.F. Cock. 

PaRisH affairs, like political economy, is now 
pretty generally voted a bore in all good com- 
pany ; and, as we include, of course, all The 
Literary Chroniele readers in that distinguish- 
ed class, we have to apologize for calling 
their attention to ‘ parish business,’ did we not 
feel very strong apprehensions that we are all 
going to the parish, gentle and simple, as fast 
as we can, unless some unforeseen good luck 
or good management in our overseers pre- 
vent such a national catastrophe. We are 
serious, when we say that the working of the 
system according to which the poor laws are 
administered, and have for the last ten or 
twelve years been administered in England, 
bids fair, at no remote period, to unhinge 
the entire frame of society. 

To enter into any inquiry as to the cause of 
these formidable evils, would be to undertake 
areview of the whole state of English so- 
ciety, from the time of Elizabeth—a task to 
which we are not at all inclined, even did our 
columns permit. The more immediate ques- 
tion, however, resolves itself into a narrow 
compass. Asa ¢otal repeal of the statutes 
connected with the relief or maintenance of the 
poor, is quite out of the question,—what 
palliative remedies are capable of application 
to the enormous evils of pauperism /-—to re- 
spect and provide for the necessities of the 
aged and intirm, yet to devise some check to 
the alarming increasing ratio of pauperism 
throughout the kingdom? The task is doubt- 
less one of extreme dithculty and delicacy. 
To the honour of the British character, bene- 
volence is seldom appealed to in vain. But 
indiscriminate charity, or alms giving, 1s un- 
doubtedly one of the greatest agents in per- 
petuating the evil it attempts to cuge—by 
giving relief to idleness, hypocrisy, and vice. 
We know several towns and districts in the 
kingdom, where common or professed beggars 
are never permitted to exercise their vocation ; 
yet we never heard that the poor rates of such 
districts were more highly rated than others! 
That the same system is not pursued in the 
metropolis, is a disgrace to those whose duty 
it is to administer our local police. When the 
watchful guardians of our ‘excellent police 
and parish officers are well known to connive 
at, and take toll from the sturdy beggar 
and the notorious thiel,—whose tault is it 
that such things are allowed to exist another 
month! But we must hasten to say a few 
words respecting the work before us, and 
its nature will perhaps be best understood 
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by giving the author's own words. It is 
not his intention to dilate much on this 
subject, as the whole body of the law as far 
as it regards the relief and settlement of the 
poor, is to be found in the following pages. 
Butas the history of the times in which these 
laws were framed, will best illustrate the na- 
ture and design of the laws to which they 
gave rise, and as the laws themselves offer 
the best commentary on the history of the 
times, he has thought proper to introduce the 
subject by a concise and summary account of 
the origin and progress of the poor laws, from 
the earliest enactments to the present ume. 
He shows that, even as far back as the Anglo 
Saxon monarchy, it was ordained that ‘ one 
poor Englishman should be maintained from 
the product of every two farms ;’ and that by 
the very nature of the feudal system, intro- 
duced by the conqueror, the poor, though com- 
pelled to bond-service, were secure of mainte- 
nance from the baronial land-owner. But as 
the power of the nobles, from time to time, 
merged into that of the crown, and the ties 
which connected the lord and vassal gradually 
relaxed, together with the relative change in 
society by the inhabitants of towns, the poer, 
who were constantly increasing, had no other 
resources, either in sickness or age, than the 
voluntary donations of the rich, or the more 
regular benevolence, at the gates of the reli- 
gious houses; as is the present practice on 
the continent in all Catholic communities. 
‘This, however,’ Mr Robinson justly ob- 
serves, ‘became a source of incalculable evil; 
for among other bad eifects resulting. from this 
indiscriminate charity, it was not perhaps one 
of the least, though frequently esteemed other- 
wise, that they supported and fed avery nu- 
merous and idle poor, who declined all per- 
sonal labour for their maintenance, as they 
found an ample sustenance in what was daily 
distributed in alms, at the gates of the monas- 
tries, Consequently, on the dissolution of the 
monastiies by Henry VIIL. the inconvenience 
of encouraging the poor in habits of indolence 
and begoary, was immediately felt throughout 
the kingdom, and abundance of statutes were 
made in the reign of that monarch and his 
children, for providing for the poor and impo- 
tent. These poor were principally of two sorts, 
the sick and impotent, who were unable to work; 
and the id/e and sturdy, who were able but not 
willing to exercise any honest employment. 
To provide in some measure for both of these, 
in and about the metropolis, King Edward V1. 
founded three royal hospitals, Christ’s and St. 
Thomas’s, for the relief of tue impotent through 
infancy or sickness ; and Bridewell for the pu- 
Nishment and employment of the strong and 
idle.” 
_ How far the intention of the royal founder 
is carried into effect in the first of these hos- 
pitals, we must leave to the accommodating 
consciences of numerous opulent London 
tradesmen and others, who have the mean- 
ness to let their children be fed, clothed, and 
educated out of funds exclusively destined 
for objects of charity. But with respect to the 
enormous evils which arise from the almost 
universal system of overseers giving pecuniary 
relief, instead of providing employment for the 
able-bodied pauper, and thus virtually putting 
their hands into the pockets of the parishioners 
to save their own trouble, Mr. Robinson is of 











opinion, that overseers are justified in giving 
money only to those who are incapable of 
labour from age or infirmity.—The body of 
his work is, as the title implies, an abridg- 
ment of the statutes connected with the poor, 
and, from its clearness, cannot fail to prove a 
most valuable work of reference, both for 
parochial officers and magistrates; but we 
cannot take leave of the subject without im- 
ploring the present administration, earnestly 
to take up the question during the next ses- 
sion of parliament, either by calling on a 
committee, or otherwise thoroughly investi- 
gating the practibility of devising some better 
system than the present for providing for the 
poor, without promoting idleness and vice. 





Reuben Apsley. By the Author of Bramble- 
tye House, &c. 3 vols. post 8vo. pp. 1102. 
London, 1827. Colburn. 


To Mr. Horace Sm ‘th we long ago awarded 
the meed of praise, on account of his former 
productions, and we remeinber once to have 
instituted a comparison between him and Sir 
Walter Scott, at the same time, stating that 
he did not servilely imitate his great proto- 
type, but that a spirited originality marked 
his compositions. We are not now desi- 
rous to detract any thing from our observa- 
tions then made, though we must acknow- 
ledge we wish Mr. Smith had not spun out 
his present tale to so great a length, and for 
which we can see no manner of use, further 
than that a larger book is made, and more 
expense is incurred both to publisher and 
buyer ; his present effort we do not estimate 
lightly, partaking both of the imaginative 
and historical,—the style is such as, in gene- 
ral, we must approve, and the characters are 
drawn to the life. The rookery is well done, 
and in many places great ability is displayed ; 
but we can only insert one extract, relative to 
Timothy the coachman and Lady Crockatt : 


“Two or three days after the disturbance oc- 
casioned by the first notification of the Duke of 
Monmouth’s landing, Goldingham went over 
to the rookery for the purpose of gathering tid- 
ings respecting the progress and prospects of 
the invaders, when, on reaching the bowling- 
green in front of the house, he encountered 
Lady Crockatt, whom he had not seen since she 
had so unceremoniously deprived him of his 
carriage, for the purpose of effecting her own 
flight with more rapidity from the supposed 
dangers of a popish massacre. The result of 
her selfish finesse upon that occasion had ac. 
corded rather with her merits than her anticipa- 
tions. Timothy, not knowing very accurately 
the cross-road to her ladyship’s mansion, be- 
trayed by the darkness of the night, drowsy 
with the ale he had been drinking, and incensed 
at being ordered out for a stranger, when Ru- 
pert, his favourite horse, was known to be ten- 
der in one of his fore feet, had contrived to find 
his way into a newly ploughed field, where he 
presently stuck fast, and informed her ladyship 
that he had come to the end of his journey, 
since he could neither neither get the carriage 
forwards nor backwards, With many lugubri- 
ous looks and wo-begone exclamations, she re- 
buked him in sharp terms for his stupidity, 
threatening to have- him. well horsewhipped 
when they arrived at ber own house, and in- 
sisting that he should lash his lazy good-for- 
nothing horses, and compel them to go forward. 











“Say you so?” cried Timothy, who might be 

easily propitiated by gentle language, but was 
rendered instantly intractable by abuse—** Sy 

iny troggs! I'm not such a lobb and a wiege >a 

as to drive a cockatrice home, that I may eara 

a horse-whipping for my fare’’"—at which words 

he drew a couple of horse-cloths from the boot, 
spread them carefully over bis cattle, tied a 

handkerchief round bis own head, sate himself 
down upon the foot-board, leant back against 

the box, and seemed composing himself very 
deliberately for sleep. * Wuy, you old drunk- 

ard,” exclaimed her ladyship, lowering the 

front glass about an inch to make herself heard, 
and shuddering back as she felt the cold air— 
“What are you about? We are pot going to 
pass the night here.” “Iam, for one,” saia 
Timothy ; “but if you don’t like your bed- 
room, my lady, I can Jet you out.” * Let ine 
out, fellow! What! with my rheumatism and 
my liver complaint, and my poor delicate oerv- 
ous—Eugh! it would be the death of me.”— 
“ Like enough, like enough ; it’s all one to old 
Timothy.” And soindeed it seemed, for he 
drew his coat about him, adjusted lis head 
comfortably, and appeared already to be dozing. 
Incensed at his insolence, as well as by the air 
of composure with which he was nestling him- 
self off to sleep, Lady Crockatt commanded him 
to drive on in still more peremptory and abu- 
sive terms, threatening that he should run the 
gauntlet through all her servants first, and the 

horsepond afterwards, if he did not instantly 

obey her; to all which angry menaces she ob- 
tained no other reply than an indistinct and 
sleepy muttering of—“ Ah! that’s always the 
way with you women; you make such a cursed 
cackling that you won’t let a poor fellow have 
anap, if he’s ever sodrowsy. There you go 
again, click clack! click clack! but it’s all 
one to old Timothy: all one to old Timothy. 
Why can’t you hold your tongue, and let’’—— 
the remainder of the sentence was lost ina suc- 
cession of low murmurs, and a loud snore pre- 
sently afterwards attested that he had settled 
himself for the night, or that he was, at all 
events, deaf for the preseut to the voice of 
either revilings or entreaties. At this ominous 
sound, her iadyship losing all patience, veated 
an angry invective against the selfishness an‘ 
inhumanity of the whole world, and of the o¢:- 
Ous insolent coachman in particular, and tins!- 
ly burst into a passion of tears. Timotiy’s 
slumbers, however, were not 50 sound a» sie 
had anticipated. A heavy rain disturbed with- 
out completely awakening him, in wuich halt- 
sleeping state he crawled down from the foor- 
board, and opened the carriage door. ** Good 
heavens!” exclaimed her ladyship wit) 4 
screaam—* What is the horrid feliow about’ 1 
am not going to get out here.” “ Like enough, 
like enougb,” muttered Timothy, diowsily , 
“but I am going to get in. Notsucu a lobh 
as to get soaked through on the box, when 
there’s a snug birth inside.” At these words 
he began tloundering into the carnage, wien 


Lady Crockatt, forgetting, in the real terror of 


the moment, her whole catalogue of imaginery 
ailment, snatched up the corpulent aud war ez- 
ing Cynthia by ber side, opened the »ppos 
door, scrambled out into the rain and mo, 
waded across the ploughed field, and guided 5 
a lucky gleam of moonlight, was euabied ‘ 
reach a neighbouring lodge, wheie sve 

ed shelter for the remainder of the mgut. - Wis 
Chatsworth, who had accompanied her to the 
rookery, no sooner saw Goldingkam approach. 
ing, than she took her ladyship by the Laud, 
aud leading her up to lim, exclaimed, with a 
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malicious snnle, “* Allow me to present to you 
Lady Crockatt, on ber arrival from Farmer Col- 
son's ploughed field ; but last, I believe, from 
Sir Harry Hilgrove’s lodge.” “ Hey, whoop!” 
roared the ‘squire; “stole away! slunk to | 
earth! gave us the slip! Sink me! my lady, 


but you soon took to cover, tother night; we | 


were al! at 
she-foxes are always the most cunning. “ But 
you arrived safe in the ploughed field at last,” 
said Mrs. Chatsworth ; ** which in such aheavy 
rain, must have made it pleasant soft walking 
for the rest of your excursion.” Ob, vustly 
pleasant, no doubt, to be brought to death’s 
dvor with the rheumatism,” cried her ladyship, 
in an angry and upbraiding tone; ‘ to be ob- 
liged to get out of the carriage on such a shock- 
ing mght; and with my poor Cynthia in my 
arms, (you know whata weight dear Cynthia 
is,) to cross an odious field of mud, in a pair of 
thin satin slioes, both of which I left in the clay 
inthe first six steps; and in less than halfa do- 
zen more, I stuck so fast inthe mire, that I 
could not extricate my left leg without putting 
down my Cynthia, who first bit my arm, and 
then kept an incessant howling in my face ; 
while that horrid wretch of a coachman pre- 
tended to be snoring inside the carriage, thougi 
I verily believe he was sniggering all the while 
at my distress. Eugh, it will be the death of 
me!” Instead of apologising to Goldinguam 
for the liberty she had taken with his carriage, 
she now commenced a furious abuse of Pimo- 
thy, expressing her hope that he had been dis- 
charged the next morning from his situation.— 
“ [f your ladyship can fuigive yourself for your 
conduct upon that occasion,” said Golding- 
ham, with asomewhat stern look, “I really see 
no good reason whiy | should not pardon poor 
Timothy; especially as | believe he was so 
drowsy, from the ale he had been taking, as 
scarcely to know what he was about.” “Oh, 
but the selfishness he evinced, a vice which I 
hold in such particular abomination! I don't 
know where we are to look for sympathy and 
commiseration. That brute, Sir Carrol Crock- 
att, made sport of me when I got home, more 
dead than alive; and my present auditors, me 
thinks, might have at least concealed their 
laughter, if they could not feel any compassion, 
when I| related my misadventure.”’ 





FOY'S HISTORY OF THE WAR IN 
PENINSULA. 
(Concluded from p. 584.) 
A CERTAIN colonel, who is a contributor to 
the Journal des Sciences Militaires, has al- 
most accused the firm of Treuttel and Wurtz, 
in Paris, of an act of national treason, in 
having published a French translation of Sir 
Walter Scott's last work. Ought we not to 
imitate this extreme patriotism, and to strike 
with our anathemas the London firm of the 
same publishers, for having translated into 
English the writings of General F oy? 

Let us, in concert with our neighbours, 
pity the Scotch novelist, who has only been 
able to compose a mediocre romance from 
the most dramatic and fruitful subject which 
modern history presents; let us ‘also, with 
them, or rather against* them, raise our voices 
against the revolting partiality exhibited by 
the French general when speaking of Eng- 


THE 


® The Paris jonrtials have been unanimous and ex- 
travagant in their commendations of General Foy’s 
work: Le Constitutione! set the example, and even Le 
Globe, so renowned for its impartiality, has not 
escaped the contagion. 


fault—all thrown out. Ah! the | 
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land; but we must be careful not to pro- 
scribe a good work, because some errors are 
intermingled with many truths, on the con- 
| trary, calling to mind ‘the old French pro- 
i verb, ‘ A sev ere enemy is better than an ig- 
| norant friend ;’ let us not be desirous of re- 
| ceiving only the compliments and eulogiums 
of strangers. 

Carrying his severity even to injustice in 
his judgment upon the English soldiert, Ge- 
neral Foy carries his admiration of the Spa- 
nish nation quite to enthusiasm. A foreign 
critic judiciously remarks, ‘that the sympathy 
of the historian was excited by the pride and 
obstinacy of a nation which seemed to de- 
fend itself the better from being abandoned 
by its government; by its horror of foreigners ; 
by the insurrection of a people who were not 
enervated by the effects of civilization; by 
that irregular struggle against the concerted 
movements of an army, and by that invasion 
in which all the adv antages of barbarism 
were against the conqueror.” Unfortunately, 
General F oy 's recital only gives the prologue 
of the sanguinary drama which was about to 
devastate the Peninsula. is history, which 
is preceded, as we have before said, by an 
introduction explanatory of the political and 
military state of the four belligerent powers, 
contains in reality only the events of the first 
campaign, from Se: tenber, 1807, to October, 
1808. A campaign, fertile, it is true, in im- 
portant operations, and during which, Spain 
and Portugal were both successively invaded 
and evacuated, the siege of Saragossa at- 
tempted and raised, the battles of Baylen and 
Veimeiro fought and lost by France; a cam- 
paign which brings upon the scene some ge- 
nerals and distinguished patriots: Castanos 
Caro, Palafax, le Duc del Pargue, &c., but 
which did not bring to light those more strik- 
ing and more extraordinary characters who 
executed still greater things; and among others 
we must point out (they had not then betray- 
ed their country,) the learned Abisbal, the 
chivalrous Ballesteros, the brave Morillo, and 
those generous Guerilla chiefs, the Minas, 
L’Empecinado, El Pastor, and Palarea, 
whom Liberty beheld fall martyrs to her holy 
cause, or whose patriotic courage 1s now re- 
warded by exile. 

In our preceding notice we saw all Spain 
rising in a mass at the command of the pro- 
vincial juntas, to oppose the French batta- 
lions :— 

‘“ Behold them, those treacherous French- 
men,” said the Junta of Valladolid ; “ they 
came to us as allies; we nourislied them with 
our bread; they ate at our tables; .and, 
under the mask of friendship, they have dis- 
armed our people, seized on our fortresses, de- 
spoiled and imprisoned our sovereign '—they 
have basely massacred our brothers!—shall all 
these crimes remain unpunished, while there 
stillexist Spaniards—Castilian Spaniards? ... To 
arms! to arms! if you do not wish to see your 
wives and daughters violated by the barbarians; 
tosee your fields ravaged aud your dwellings in 
flames; if you do not wish to be governed by 
the code of Napoleon, by a military, san- 
guinary code, founded on eternal war, of which 

+ We have expressed, in a former notice, our rea- 
aons for believing that severe! passages in The His- 


tory of the Warin the Peninsula were not written by 
the general himself. 











Si 
the conscription is the soul, and revolution the 


essence! See you not, that those armies 
which are called French, are fiiled with Poles, 
Hanoverians, Bavarians, Prussians, Swiss, ita. 
lians, and even Mameluhes ’—Does not this 
sutficiently prove to you what fate awaits your 
children ?—Is it not he who has already snateh- 
ed them from you, and sent them to perish on 
the frozen shores of Denmark ?—Let us arm 
against an execrable tyrant, against the op- 
pressor of nations, against the man whom nei- 
ther divine nor human tics can bind. He ig 
the tyrant of Europe, but let him not } hope to 
reign over Spain. A great and generous peo- 
ple will never crouch under the yoke. Are we 
not the children of heroes ? Wh: it rights, then, 
has this foreigner over us? What benefits 
have we to expect from the protector of Godoy? 
Had he not been his accomplice, would he have 
rescued that infamous wretch from the scattojd? 
Let us remember Pelayo, who, at the head of 
a handful of Christians, began to re- -conquer 
Spain from the Moors ; let us remember the 
infanis de Lura, who freed our native land from 
a Shameful tribute; let us remember the mag- 
nanimous Rodrigo di Bivar. The Emperor of 
Germany cl: 1imed to be lord paramount of our 
country. A council, at which the king pre. 
sided, met to discuss this demand, and to reply 
to it. Let us break off this disgr: iceful deli- 
beration,” exclaimed the hero; “ above a king 
of Castile, there is no one but God.” Let us 
remember that, if perfidy has led our king pri- 
soner, we have, in a more noble manner, taught 
a king of France the road to Madrid. To arms! 
Galicians ! Asturians, to arms! he against 
whom you combat is an infidel. He has raised 
up again the synagogwes of the Jews, he has 
robbed the pope of his territori es, he has dis- 
persed the sacred coliege of cardinals. He 
would shake the church, were it possible for 
the gates of hell to prevail against her. Ye 
fight for your natal soil, your properties, your 
laws, your king, your religion, and for the life 
to come. Arm your minds with the fear of 
God, implore the aid of the immaculate Con- 
ception ; the holy mother of God will never 
desert us in so just a cause.” ’ 

And this energetic proclamation, in which 
fanaticism, ignorance, and the most exalted 
patriotism are equally apparent, was imme- 
diately followed by a declaration of war on 
the part of the supreme Junta of Seville :— 


© On the 6th of Funes, the Supreme Junta, in 
the name of Ferdinand VIi. and of the Spanish 
nation, declared war by sea and land against 
Napoleon and against France, and protested, in 
the most solemn manner, that it would never 
lay down its arms till Ferdinand and his family 
were replaced on the throne of Spain, and the 
nation was re-established in its liberty, its in- 
tegrity, and its independence. It distributed 
through the kingdom a writing intended to 
make Known the measures which were neccs- 
s.ry for opposing the enemy with advantage : 
to avoid general actions ; to marcel against the 
foe with insulated parties ; never to leave him 
at rest; to be always hanging on his flanks 
and reur; to starve him by intercepting his 


| couvoys, and ruining his magazines 5 to ap- 


pear in force on the communications of Portu- 
gal with Spain, and of Spain w ith France; te 
entrench all such positions as were naturally 
strong, aud to turn to advantage all the local 
circumstances of a country admirably calcu- 
| lated for defence, in consequence of the ter- 
‘rents, rivers, and chains of mountaius, hy 
which it is intersected; such was, in a gene 
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ral point of view, the system of war which was 
to be methodically and perseveringly followed. 
To accomplish this, the formation of five com- 
mands was indicated ; namely, three active 
armies, those of Andalusia, Galicia, and Cata- 
lonia, and two commands, to direct the northern 
and central provinces, which were now invaded 
by the enemy. Nothing was yet lost, since 
every arm, every mind, every heart, was de- 
voted to the service of the parent land. Twice, 
during the war of the succession, the enemy 
had reached the heart of the king!iom, and 
those ephemeral advantages had served only 
to accelerate his ruin. ‘** Never,” concluded 
the Supreme Junta, ® has France reigned over 
us; while we, Spaniards, have frequently mas- 
tered it, not by fraud, but by dint of arms. Let 
well-informed men in the provinces undertake 
to enlighten public opinion, with respect to the 
boasts of the French journals, and the baseness 
of those of Madrid, which have sold themselves 
to foreigners. Let them enlighten their fellow- 
citizen as to the rights of the country, and, 
when Ferdinand VLI. shall have re-ascended 
the throne of his fathers, the Cortes will be as- 
sembled, under him and by him, and will give 
to Spain such laws as are best calculated to 
secure our independence aad our happiness.” ’ 
These two official documents indicate the 
character which the war in the Peninsula 
thenceforward assumed, and it is to be re- 
gretted that General Foy did not follow the 
development of it; that he did not trace that 
succession of military operations, combats, 
battles, triumphs, and reverses of which he 
was an eye-witness, and which he knew how 
to detail with so much clearness, and to in- 
vest with so much interest. We cannot, 
also, but regret that we have not his opinion 
of those Spanish generals who were his ad- 
versaries ; of Mina, for instance, who has ac- | 
quired so high a reputation in urope, and | 
whose victorious troops were detained by Ge- | 
| 

| 








neral Foy, after the battle of Vittoria. But 

above all it is to be regretted that, the work 

not having been finished, the French general | 
has not explained, as he doubtless would | 
have done, the apparent contradiction of the | 
Spanish character; so obstinate, so perse- | 
vering, so courageous, during the war of in- | 
dependence; so tranquil, cold, and careless | 
during the struggle for liberty. We have | 
ourselves sought for an explanation of this | 
enigma, and, after studying attentively both 
Spain and the spirit of its population, we are | 
inclined to think that its success during the | 
former war is principally to be attributed to | 
its ignorance and fanaticism, and to the as- 
sistance of the English, and that its after re- 
verses arose from ignorance, fanaticism, and 
intestine divisions. In fact, it needs only aj 
little good sense and sagacity to conceive that | 
any government, however bad it may be, is | 
preferable to foreign oppression ; but reason, | 
information, and judgment are necessary to | 
appreciate the progressive, and often distant, | 
advantages of liberty. The re-establishment 
of the constitution, in 1820, was a moral be- 
nefit which proved no immediate advantage | 
to the people ; the foreign invasion in 1809 | 
was a palpable fact; the priests were fearful | 
of losing their religious influence, the pride | 
of the nobles revolted at the idea of conquest, 
and the mass of the people, instigated by | 


their hatred of foreigners, urged on by the | ble to remedy a defeat but not to efface a de- | 


cil. 
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monks, and having nothing to lose by war, | 


flew to arms, relying upon the spoils of the 
enemy and the indulgence of their priests. 

Every effort was employed to nationalize 
the war of independence, but there was no 
attempt to make the war of liberty popular. 
The acquisition of national domains in France, 
and the suppression of feudal rights, had 
made the French unite against the return of 
those privileged orders. The Cortes suf- 
fered the feudal system to continue, and sold 
but very few of the estates of the church, 
Clubs, popular assemblies, numerous fetes, 
and vehement writings excited the French. 
The Spaniards were roused by none of these 
means; their political meetings were kept 
secret, the lower orders of people were not 
admitted to them ; the constitutionalists, di- 
vided into Jfusons, Communeros, and Anil- 
leros, were constantly at variance with each 
other ; the monks who, during the war of in- 
dependence had taken up arms against the 
invaders, despoiled but not destroyed by the 
constitution, preached openly against it ; and 
finally, contrary to France, who chose her 
generals from the ranks, and thus interested 
them in a revolution to which they were in- 
debted for their elevation, Spain preserved 
her former chiefs, and a Morillo, the perse- 
cutor of liberty in America, the promoter of 
the counter-revolutionary movement of the 
7th July, and who yet was entrusted to de- 
fend a constitution which he could not ap- 
prove of. 

Rousseau said, that great occasions pro- 
duce great men: England, America, and 
France had theirs during their revolutions, 
but Spain produced no man of genius; Ar- 
guello and Galiano, the most eloquent of the 


| Cortes, were not able, like Mirabeau, to af- 


fect and gain over the people ; and the chiefs 
of the isle of Leon, particularly the heroic 
Riego, knew not how to avail themselves of 
the advantages of their situation. Mina, 
who has been so much spoken of, was an ex- 
cellent guerilla chief, but was not fit to head 
a regular army, and was feeble in the coun- 
Born in an obscure condition, but of a 
lively and enterprizing disposition, he fixed 
upon the career of arms. Severe even to 
cruelty, he might well love war; from asim- 
ple soldier he became, in the course of three 
years, a general in chief. An enemy to re- 
pose, sober, hardy, supporting hunger and 
fatigue with ease, beloved by his soldiers, 
whose entire confidence he possessed, care- 
ful to conceal his projects, prompt in exe- 
cuting them, he was one of the most danger- 
ous enemies of France during the war of inde- 
pendence, but achieved nothing great or dar- 
ing during the contest for liberty. He punish- 
ed servility with unheard-of severity, but he 
withdrew from an invasion into France, which, 
under the desperate circumstances of the pe- 


| riod, was, perhaps, the only means that re- 


mained for saving his country. Ballesteros 
possessed more military skill. He it was 
who, during the war of independence, would 
never serve under the Duke of Wellington, 


incessantly repeating, that ‘it was better to | 


be beaten by the enemy, than to be com- 
manded by a foreigner, for that it was possi- 
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gradation, and that it was an affront to the 
Spanish arms to have an English general foe 
their chief. A violent evaltados, the head 
of the party of communeros, and detesting 
foreigners, the hopes of the liberals rested en- 
tirely upon him during the latter part of the 
struggle for liberty. he strength of his 
army, the devotedness of his troops, the ad- 
vantages of his position in Andalusia, all 
promised him success: he might, perhaps, 
still have saved his country, when at its most 
desperate crisis, but instigated, it is said, by 
his hatred of the moderate party, who di- 
rected the affairs of Cadiz, he betrayed the 
constitution which he loved, submitted to 
the regency which he held in abhorrence, 
and gave up his country to the ignominy of 
a foreign yoke. 

‘ne Cortes committed enormous errovs. 
During the war of independence, the provin- 
cial and supreme juntas excited a universal 
Spirit of insurrection and revenge, whereas 
during the war of liberty, the government re- 
strained the excitation of the people, and suf- 
fered tie enthusiasm of their brave militia to 
cool. Those who had just shaken off the 
yoke of despotism, continued to combat 


| American liberty, employing in this equally 








-unjust and impolitic war, the very troops 


which they ought to have summoned to the 
defence of their country. The pride aad 
self-confidence of ministers was so excessive, 
that they persuaded themselves the Holy Al- 
liance would not venture to cross the Pyre- 
nees, and they refused the services of those 
foreigners whom a love of liberty had led in- 
to their territory. Improvident against the 
approach of war, the government replied to all 
proposed rigorous measures against the who 
rebels, ‘vamos de spacio, \et us proceed gently,’ 
and to those who spoke of making prepara- 
tions against an invasion: ‘ gue vengan, que 
vengan los Frunceses, a qui los esperamos, ict 
them come, let the French come, we wil! 
wait for them here.’ What a contrast to the 
energy manifested during the first war ! 

The Spaniards owed the recovery of tieir 
liberty to the courage of some of their chiefs, 
and they were indebted to their own indo- 
lence for their return to slavery. The traits 
of heroism manifested by them during both 
wars, destroy the accusation of cowardice 
which has been laid against them as a nation ; 
the ministers who knew not how to provide 
for their country’s safety, were yet the first to 
shed their blood valiantly in its defence: of 
this, San- Miguel offers a glorious example. 
The well-informed classes, landed proprie- 
tors, shop-keepers, manufacturers, all were 
anxious for liberty, and would willingly 
have marched to its support; tue ranks of 
the army were composed of soldiers devoied 
to the cause, and although the mass of the 
people had not been excited to take an inte- 
rest in the war, yet success might yet have 
been obtained, if traitors had not been «t 
the head of the troops, and if men devoid of 
talent had not held the reins of governm 
In Catalonia, under Mina and Millans, the 
soldiers knew how both Jo fight and die; at 
Carthegena, under Torijos, they resisted lon s 
and courageously all the efforts of the enemy ; 
they performed prodigies of valour under |’. 
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larea; and, in fact, inactivity, ignorance, and 
treason, much more than the French army, 
were the conquerors of Spain. 





CHRONICLES OF LONDON BRIDGE. 
(Continued from p. 532.) 

We now resume, with pleasure, our notice 
of the Chronicles of London Bridge, which 
we have been compelled to defer until the 
present opportunity, by the press of other 
matter. It is in many respects a delightful 
work, abounding in incident, frequently told 
In a most entertaining way, and thus mak- 
ing, that which would otherwise be esteemed 
dry and dull matter, engage the reader's 
fixed attention. We are not always pleased, 
however, to observe the constant endeavour 
of the author to bring into his service every 
scrap of information relative to the bridge. 
He does, indeed, give authorities for his quo- 
tations and assertions; but yet he has not 
been careful always to exercise a due discri- 
mination between fact and fiction,—nor as 
to the authors to whom he refers. We are 
sorry for this, because we could have wished 
to have had only real facts here related ; 
though we know the evil is far less consider- 
able than it would have been, had not the 
authorities been duly cited. It is not pos- 
sible for us to give our readers an idea of the 
multitude and variety of particulars brought 
forward in this book. <A few extracts must 
close our notice, after premising that an his- 
torical title-page adorns the work, displaying 
a rich Gothic edifice, surrounded by the effi- 
gies, armorial ensigns, &c. of the most emi- 
nent persons connected with the history of 
the bridge, and that there are besides rirty- 
Five other embellishments, all enhancing its 
value; and that as the labour must have been 
toilsome in the extreme, in preparing it for the 
press, we hope that labour will meet with its 
due reward. Under date A. D. 1390, we 
tind Mr. Postern speaking of a solemn justing 
on London bridge between an English and 
a Scotch knight, which was held on the 23rd 
of April in that year, being St.George’s Day: 

‘ During the general peace between the Scots 
and the English, many of the English, who 
were of Knightly rank, and who excelled in 
military arts and prowess, frequented Scotland, 
and there also came many Scots into England ; 
producing, on both parts, many honourable 
tournaments, to which mutual challenges were 
published. Of these facts, the most worthy of 
nmiemory was accounted that victory on London 
Biidge, by David Lindesay, Earl of Crawfurd. 
An Englishman, the Lord Wells, was then the 
ambassador of King Richard, in Scotland, and 
was attending at a solemn banquet, where 
many persons, both Scots and English, were 
discoursing upon courage and arms. ‘* Away 
with this strife of words,” said the Englishman ; 
** wioever would experience the valour of the 
English, let his name be declared, and also a 
time and place be appointed, wherever ye list, 
for a single passage of arms, and I am ready. 
I call on thee,” said he to David, ** who hast 
spent many wolds against me, and thou shalt 
have to just with me rather than all the rest.” 
“ Yea, truly,” said David, “and | will do it 
blithely, if thou canst bring the king to consent 
to it.’ The king agreeing, the Englishman 
made choice of a place, and, because it should 


be in another country, he selected London | 





Bridge; David named the time, the holy Saint 
George’s day, because he was the chief patron 
of soldiers. 

‘ Of the actual time when Sir David Lindsay 
came to England to engage in this passage of 
arms, we have the most authentic proof, in the 
original writs granted for his safe conduct, 
which are yet extant in that interesting body 
of Scots’ Records, entitled Rotuli Scotiz, or 
the Rolls of Scotland.’ 

‘ And now, sir, let us suppose the parapet of 
London Bridge decorated with rich hangings of 
tapestry and cloth of gold, such as we know it 
was customary to adorn those edifices with on 
occasions of rejoicing and triumph. The lists 
for a justing, you remember, were sixty paces 
in length, by forty in breadth, but as the whole 
width of the bridge was but forty feet, this rule, 
though made by Thomas, Duke of Gloucester, 
uncle to Richard IT., must have been dispensed 
with; for, estimating the pace at two feet and 
an half, the measurement amounts to one hun- 
dred and fifty feet by one hundred. The ground 
within the lists was to be paved with large 
stones, hard, level, and firm; and the en- 
trances, which were commonly erected east 
and west, were to be fenced with bars, seven 
feet or more in height, that a horse might not 
be able to leap over them. At either end of 
the lists were erected the tents of the tilters, 
having their shields suspended over the en- 
trances ; which it was also customary to hang 
up at the windows of the houses where they 
lodged, at once to denote their residence, and 
to declare their knightly intentions. 

‘ We will, however, now return to the ac- 
count of this justing given by Boethius :— 
‘© When the day of battle was come,” continues 
he, ‘* both parties being armed, were most ho- 
nourably conducted to the bridge, which was 
filled in all parts with noble spectators, with 
whom Richard was seated in an eminent place ; 
though a great concourse of the common peo- 
ple also was collected, excited by the novelty 
of the event, and the fame of the champions. 
The signal being given, tearing their barbed 
horses with their spurs, they rushed hastily to- 
gether with a mighty force, and with square. 
ground spears, to the conflict. Neither party 
was moved by the vehement impulse and break- 
ing of the spears 5 so that the common people 
affected to cry out that David was bound to 
the saddle of his horse, contrary to the law 
of arms, because he sat unmoved, amidst the 
splintering of the lances on his helmet and 
visage. When Earl David heard this, he pre- 
sently leaped off his charger, and then as 
quickly vaulted again upon his back without 
any assistance; and, taking a second hasty 
course, the spears were a second time shivered 
by the shock, through their burning desire to 
conquer. And now a third time were these 
valorous enemies stretched out and running 
together; but then the English knight was cast 
down breathless to the earth, with great sounds 
of mourning from his countrymen that he was 
killed. Earl David, when victory appeared, 
hastened to leap suddenly to the ground ; for 
he had fought without anger, and but for glory, 
that he might show himself to be the strongest 
of the champions, and casting himself upon 
Lord Wells, tenderly embraced bim until he 


‘revived, and the surgeon came to attend him. 


Nor, after this, did he omit one day to visit 
him in the gentlest manner during his sickness, 
even like the most courteous companion. He 
remained in England three months by the king's 
desire, and there was not one person of nobility 
who was not well affected towards him.” ’ 


for himself. 
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Magnificent were the spectacles on Lon- 
don Bridge, at the return ‘of the victorious 
Henry V. from the battle of Agincourt, Oc- 
tober 25, 1415, and of his son Henry VI, 
after his coronation, as King of France, at 
Paris, on December 7, 1431. A translation 
of a curious account of the pageants which 
welcomed the former is here given, from a 
Latin MS. in the Cottonian Library, called 
The Acts of King Henry V.: the Author a 
Chaplain in the Royal Army, who saw them 
lf. It runs thus :— 

‘ And therewith, about the hour of ten ia the 
day, the king came in the midst of them all; 
and the citizens gave glory and honour to God, 
and many congratulations and blessings to the 
king, for the victories he had brought them, 
and forthe publie works which he had wrought; 
and the king was followed by the citizens to. 
wards the city, with a proper but a moderate 
protection. And for the praise and glory of the 
city, out of so many magnificent acts of the 
noble citizens, some things worthy of note the 
pen records with applause. On the top of the 
Tower at the entrance of the bridge, which 
stands as it were on going into the strength of 
the city, there stood on ligh a figure of gigantic 
magnitude, fearlessly looking in the king’s 
face, as if he would do battle ; but on his right 
and left hand were the great keys of the city 
hanging to a staff, as though he had been 
gate-keeper. Upon his right, stood the figure 
of a woman not much less in size, habited in 
the gown, tunic, and ornaments of a female, 
as if they had been meant for a man and his 
wife, who appeared favourers of the king, and 
desired that they might see his face, and re- 
ceive him with many plaudits. And the towers 
about them were ornamented with halberts and 
the royal arms; and trumpeters stood aloft in 
the turrets, which were resounding with horns 
and clarions in winding and expanding me- 
lody. And in the front of the fortress this ap- 
propriate and elegant writing was imprinted : 
“ The King's City of Justice. And there ap- 
peared, on both sides, all the way along the 
bridge, very little youths; and also, on both 
sides, out of the stone-work before them, was a 
lofty column, the height of the smaller towers, 
made of wood, not less delicate than elegant, 
which was covered over with a linen cloth 
painted the colour of white marble and green 
jasper, as if it had been of a square shape, and 
formed of stones cut out of the quarries. And 
upon the summit of the column on the right 
side, was the figure of an antelope rampant, 
having a splendid shield of the royal arms 
hanging about his neck, and in his right foot 
he held a sceptre extended, and offered it to 
the king. Upon the top of the other column 
was the image of a lion, also rampant, which 
carried a spear having the king’s banner dis- 
played upon the upper end, which he held aloft 
in his dexter claw. And across, at the foot of 
the bridge, was erected the fabric of a tower, 
the height of the aforesaid columns, and paint- 
ed; in the midst of which, under a superb ta- 
bernacle, stood a most beautiful effigy of St. 
George, all in armour, excepting his head, 
which was adorned with laure] interwoven 
with gems, which shone between it like pie- 
cious stones for their brightness. Behind him 
was a tapestry of cotton, having his arms re- 
splendently embroidered in a multitude of es- 
cutecheons. Upon his right was suspended bis 
triumphal helmet; upon his left his shield of 
arms of a correspondent magnitude; and he 
had bis right band upon the handle of his 
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sword, which was girt about him. Upon the 
tower was raised an extended scroll, containing 
these words, To God only be honour and Glory ; 
and in front of the building, this congratulatory 
prophecy—Psalm xlvi. 4— The streams of 
the river make gla‘ the city of God ;” and all 
the principal towers were gallantly adorued 
with the royal arms embossed upon them, or 
displayed in banners upon lances reared above 
them. In the house adjoining to the fortress 
behind, were innumerable children representing 
the English priesthood, in radiant garments 
with shining countenances; others were like 
virgins, having their hair adorned with laurels 
interwoven with gold ; and they continued 
siuging from the coming in of the king, with 
modulation of voice and melody of organs, ac- 
cording to the words of this song in English.” ’ 


It is impossible to determine exactly when 
London Bridge was first occupied by shops ; 
the first notice of one our chronicler recollects, 
was in the fire which broke out at tle pannier 
at the north end in 1504, whilst the next is 
not older than 1619, and occurs in a letter 
written October 6, by George Herbert, the 
author of The Temple—‘I pray, sir,’ says he, 
‘cause this enclosed to be carried to his 
brother’s house,’—Sir Francis Nethersole,— 
‘of his own name, as I think, at the sign of 
the Pediar and his Pack, on London Bridge.’ 
Some of the titles of books published at Lon- 
don Bridge are sufficiently curious :— 

‘The Merchiandises of Popish Priests; or a Dis- 
couery of the Jesu.tes Trumpery, newly packed 
in England. Laying open to the world how 
cunningly they cheate and abuse people with 
their false, deceitfull, and counterfeit wares. 
Written in French, by John Chassanion, and 
truly translated into English. Printed at Lon- 
don, for Henry Gosson, and are to be sold at 
his shop on London Bridge. 1629. Small 
quarto. Above the imprint is a rude wood- 
cut of a corded bale, labelled with the words 
A Packe of Popish Trinkets, and exhibiting a 
crucifix, rosary, bell, book, taper, a chalice 
signed with the cross, and an aspergillum for 
scattering holy-water.—The Wise Merchant, 
or the Peerless Pearl; set forth in some medi- 
tations, delivered in two Sermons upon Matt. 
xl. 45, 46. By Thomas Calvert. London. 
Piinted by H. Bell, for Charles Tyns, dweliing 


at the Tliee Bibles, on London Bridge. 1660. | 


octavo.’ 

This last sign seems to have been a favourite 
device, and one of the shops so denominated, 
Mr. Barbican informs us, was— 

* Famous for the sale of patent medicine, as 
you will find from the following particulars 
communicated to me by Mr. John Thomas 
Smith, keeper of the prints and drawings in 
the British Museum. The Mariner's Jewel ; or 
a Pocket Companion for the Ingenious. By 
James Love, Mathematician. The sixth edition, 
corrected and enlarged, London. Printed for 
H. and J. Tracy, at the Three Bibles on Lordon 
Bridge. 1724. duodecimo. At the end of 
the volume bearing this title, is an advertise- 
ment of a medicine called the Balsam of Chili, 
Which is succeeded by the following curious 
note. ** All persons are desired to be aware of 
a pretended Balsam of Chili, which, for about 
these seven years last past, hath been sold, and 
continued to be sold, by Mr. John Stuart, at 
the Old Three Bibles, as he calls his sign, al- 
though mine was the sign of the Three Bibles 
‘wenty years before his. This pretended bal- 
sam soid by Mr, Stuart, resembles the true bal- 


——— 
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sam in colour, and is put up in the same bot- 
tles; but has been found to differ exceedingly 
from the true sort by several persons, who, 
through the carelessness of the buyers intrust- 
ed, have gone to the wrong place. Therefore 
all persons who send, should give strict order 
to enquire for the name Tracy ; for Mr. Stuart’s 
being the very same sign, it is an easy matter 
to mistake. All other pretended Balsams of 
Chili, sold elsewhere, are shams and imposi- 
tions; which may not only be ineffectual, but 
prove of worse consequence. The right sort is 
to be had of H. Tracy, at the Three Bibles on 
London Bridge, at 1s. 6d. a bottle, where it 


hath been'sold these forty years.”’ 


One source whence we derive information 
of the old shop-keepers living on the bridge, 
is to be found in that species of coin called 
Tradesmen’s Tokens. 

‘For many centuries, you remember, gold 
and silver money only was regularly current in 
this kingdom; for, though the earliest inha- 
bitants of Britain probably used copper, there 
was none coined of an authorised mintage, 
until the time of Charles If. The silver pence, 
and even halfpence, which were previously 
current, were of so minute a size, that, as an 
eminent author on this subject observes, “a 
dozen of them might be in a man’s pocket, and 
yet not be discovered without a good magnify- 
ing glass;” and, consequently, they were not 
adopted to any very extensive circulation. To 
remedy this, and to provide change for the in- 
crease of retail trade, these tokens were origi- 
nally issued ; being pieces of coin of a low 
value, to pass between grocers, bakers, vint 
ners, &c, by which the lower classes might 
have smaller quantities of goods, than they 
would otherwise be obliged to procure. These 
tokens were first issued about the latter end of 
the reign of Henry VIL., or the beginning of 
the following one, when they were made of 
lead, tin, latten, and even of leather. In the 
time of Elizabeth their numbers increased ; 
and, though the silver farthings, coined by 
James I. and Charles I., for a while supplied 
the want of small coins, yet, in the Civil Wars, 
the private tokens multiplied to a great excess, 
and every petty tradesman had his pledge fora 
halfpenny payable in silver, or its value in 
goods, to bearer upon demand, at his shop; 
apon the credit of whieh it therefore depended, 
whether they should circulate through one or 
two streets, a whole town, or to some little dis- 
tance in the country round. The London Ga- 
zettes for July the 25th, 1672, and February the 
23rd, 1673, contained advertisements against 
these tokens, and of the issuing of the first na- 
tional copper coinage, referring to * the Far- 
thing Oitice in Fen-Church Street,” as the place 
cfexchange. Previously, however, to theissue 
ofa lawful coinage in 1797, the debased state 
of the copper money gave rise to another ge- 
neral striking of provincial and tradesmen’s 
tokens, which was commenced by the famous 
Anglesey Penny in 1784. 

‘The general impresses of these tokens con- 
sisted of the names, residences, initials, and 
signs of their owners, by whom they were is- 
sued and paid; and the quantity used in Lon- 
don was so great, that Sir Robert Cotton sup- 
posed, about 1612, that there were three thou- 
sand persons who cast leaden tokens to the 
amount of £5 annually, upon the average ; of 
which they had not one tenth remaining at the 
year’s end.’ 

Of most of those extant, drawings and a 
description follow. 
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Bibliotheca Sussexiana: a wig 2 Cata- 
logue of the MSS. and printed Books in the 
Library of H. R. H. the Duke of Susser. 
By Tuomas Josern Perticrew, F.R.S. 
8vo. Vol. I. London, 1827. Long, 
man and Co. &e. 

Ir is quite superfluous for us to mention the 

character of the library of the Duke of Sus 

sex—a prince whose general benevolence and 
encouragement of literature are equally em- 
nent. Its extent and value are well known, 
especially on the subject of theology. Noris 
it necessary for us to praise the diligence and 
judgment and correctness of Mr. Pettigrew, 
his librarian ; to all these the volume now 
on our table, bears testimony, and which con- 
tains an account of various biblical MSS. in 

Hebrew, Greek, Latin, French, Italian, Spa- 

nish, German, Dutch, English, Insh, Arabic, 

Persian, Armenian, Pali Singhalese, and 

Burman ; also, of the larger and smaller Po- 

lyglotts, Hebrew Bibles, and parts of the old 

Testament in Hebrew; Greek Bibles, and 

parts of the old Testament, in Greek ; Latin 

Bibles, and parts of the old Testament in 

Latin. ‘The Pentateuchus Hebraicus,’ Mr. 

P. says, ‘is probably the most ancient and 

most perfect MS. of the Pentateuch in this 

country. Its extent even exceeds that of the 
celebrated roll in the collegiate library at 

Manchester. It is written upon basil or 

brown African skins, seventy-nine in number ; 

it measures twenty-three inches in breadth, 
and one hundred and forty-four feet in length, 
and there are two hundred and sixty-three 
columns, each of which contains forty-two 
lines. The square character of this MS. is 
very ancient, and the ink with which it is 
written is beautifully black. There are no 
capital letters ; neither are there any accents 
nor points. The letters are all of a uniform 
size, and each column, except in five places, 

(as is usual in the most correct MSS), begins 

with the letter Vau. There are no marginaf 

corrections, but in some places there have 

been erasures and alterations. Mr. Levi, a 

learned Hebraist, has examined the passages 

most frequently the subjects of criticism, and 
has ascertained the MS. to be particularly 
correct. It was brought from Senna, in Ara- 
bia, to Amsterdam, and thence imported to 
this country. Its condition is perfect. It is 
rolled on a double-headed roller, and there is 

a silver hand to use as a point in reading. 

The whole is wrapped in a damask cover, 

and enclosed in an appropriate case,’ 

Several engravings and fac similes will be 
found in Mr. P.’s volume; and we have only 
to add, in conclusion, our hope that he will 
be rewarded for his assiduity by a literary 
public, and enabled to pursue his useful la- 
bours. 





A Chronology of Ancient History, illustrated 
by parallel Streams of Time. By Mrs. 
SHErwoop. 12mo. Vol. 2. pp. 524. 
London, 1827. Longman and oa 


Mrs. SHerwoop has laboured so much for 
the rising generation, that we feel very much 
disposed to patronise whatever may proceed 
from her pen; but, still, we have a critical 
duty to perform, and we could wish our 
benevolent author to be, in future, more 
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careful to send forth her publications with as 
much grammatical accuracy as rapidity. We 
have favourably noticed her first volume of 
Chronology (Literary Chronicle, No. 367), 
and we may safely say, now the work is con- 
cluded, that no teacher or mother will regret 
the purchase of it. 


Rights of the Poor. Parts VI. and VII. 
Simpkin and Marshall. 

Or this account of public charities, our opi- 

nion remains unchanged. It is an important 

and judicious publication. 








Peter Cornclips, a Tale of Real Life ; with | 


other Poems and Songs. 

Ropcer. 12mo. pp. 

Allan. 
Tuts volume consists chiefly of poems in the 
Scottish dialect, and some of them are very 
good specimens of compositions in this pecu- 
liar style. The author, however, cannot ex- 
pect any great degree of popularity on our 
side of the Tweed, inasmuch as it is no tri- 
fling labour for an Englishman to read his 
rhymes. The following extract will suffici- 
ently prove that he is by no means deficient 
in poetic taste and ability :— 


¢ When lads and lasses a’ convene, 
To datf awa’ an hour at e’en, 
I tak’ my way across the green, 
To meet my Isabell. 
I meet her at our trysting place, 
Where midst our mutual fond embrace, 
The blushes on her bonnie face, 
Her bosom-secrets tell ; 
And O how swift the moments pass, 
Wien seated on the verdant grass, 
I snatch a kiss frae my dear lass, 
My blooming Isabell. 


¢ How sweet—on such an hour at e’en, 

Beneath the silver moon serene, 

Whose mellow tints give each lov’d scene 
A soft bewitching spell ; 

How swect! to meet my lassie dear, 

Down by yon burnie, wimpling clear, 

Where sweetly bloom the scented brier, 
The violet and blue bell ; 

And there to clasp her to my breast, 

And hear her love for me confest, 

O then! what youth is half so biest, 
As I wi’ Isabell? 

‘The city belle, the reigning toast, 

A fairer face, perhaps, may bvuast, 

Eut what is beauty’s date at most? 
Let age or sickness tell ; 

A transient rainbow in the sky ; 

A tender flower that blooms to die; 

A feeble noon-day butterfly, 
Cut off in evening snell: 

But Isabella’s beauties rare, 

That hidden frae the vulgar stare, 

Will ever blossom rich and fair, 
As lasting as hersel’. 


‘Thou! Power who rul’st this earth below, 
And met’st our shares 0’ joy and wo; 
The richest boon thou canst bestow, 

On me—is Isabell; 
The warlike chief may fight for fame, 
The wily priest a mitre claim, 
The groveling grub for gear may scheme, 
To suit its sordid sel’; 
Sic things are far beneath my care, 
For them I'll ne’er prefer a prayer, 
But O gie me my lassie fair! 
My lovely Isabell.’ 


By ALEXANDER 
188. Glasgow. 





Le Narrateur Francais, or a Selection of 
—— Repartees, and Characters in 
the French Tongue, &c. &c. By A. Roy. 
8vo. pp. 212. ‘London, 1827. Pickering. 

[r, in giving an account of this elementary 

work, we may confine ourselves merely to 

the anecdotes, repartees, which form its es- 
sence, it will be impossible not to admire the 
author's good taste, but if we turn our atten- 
tion to, or attempt to analyse the elementary 
principles of grammar which precede these, 
in the form of an introduction, we shall more 
frequently be compelled to censure than to 
praise. An attentive glance at this little 
essay will suffice to shew that Mr. Roy’s 
grammatical principles are not so faultless, 
as we might imagine, from the confidence 
with which he expresses himself. In addition 
to the plan of this work being different to 
what the preface represents it, the rules which 
are laid down as precepts, are often false, 
always too generai, and sometimes diffuse 
and unintelligible to the greater number of 
readers. 

The part which treats of the verbs, and 
which must always be the most essential 
portion of an elementary work, is often very 
defective. The article upon participles is too 
vague and superficial, and the tout-ensemble 
bespeaks the man of erudition, and the skil- 
ful philologist, rather than the grammarian 
and French master. Mr. Roy’s theories are 
very superior, but his applications of them 
are feeble; he has, for instance, merely 
skimmed over the part relative to pronuncia- 
tion, and presented us with but two inade- 
quate rules, which, if applied indiscrimi- 
nately, would bring into the familiar style 
the flowers of poetry and the eloquence of 
the bar. 








ORIGINAL. 


ROGNURES OF THE CENSORSHIP. 
No. I. 

Unper this head we intend to unite several 
of the articles suppressed by the censorship. 
We publish them as they have been sent to 
us by our correspondent from Paris, merely 
introducing them by such comments as are 
necessary to make them understood. Thus 
they will present a mixture of the amusing 
and the tedious, the mischievous and the 
innocent, the instructive and the trifling. 
We purposely avoid making any selection, 
in order that a judgment may be formed of 
the shameful, ignominious, tyrannical, and 
absurd regulations to which France is sub- 
jected. 

To persuade the public that the periodical 
press was free under the censorship, the 
Moniteur announced that violent declama- 
tions and abusive personalities alone would 
be interdicted. While the public applauded | 
this moderation, the censorship expunged | 
from the Journal du Commerce the following 
phrases, which are neither declamatory nor 
abusive. 

‘The ordinance which has restored, for the 


second time, the law of censorship, assigns no | 


cause: when the censorship was restored on 
the 15th of August, 1824, the reasons for it 
were announced. 


) 


| examination ; 





| 
| 








ae! 
months after thg close of the session, and con- 
sequently could be excepted from wrong on 
account of unexpected circumstances during 
the interval of the sessions, and which rendered 
for the time insufficient the measures of repres- 
sion and safety already established. 


‘ The ministry has not this time thought 
proper to make known to the public whiat serj- 
ous circumstances suddenly placed society in 
peril during the interval which elapsed between 
the 2lst of June, the day of the close of the 
sessions, and the 24th of the same month, the 
date of the ordinance. It will be for the 
Chambers to bring them to account for the use 
which is now made of a power which the law 
only permits to be exercised on certain express. 
ed conditions and on their own responsibility. 

‘The committee of the censorship of Paris, 
is composed of six censors:—-M. M. Levacher, 
Duplessis, Fouquet, Couvret, Pain, de Silans, 
Leveque; and of a council of inspection of 
nine members, aiaong which may be remarked, 
the Viscount de Bonald, peer of France; the 
Marquis d’ Herbouville, peer of France; Mon- 
sieur de Freuilly, member of the Chamber of 
Deputies, &c. 


In publishing these names, the ministry 
offered them as guarantees of the good use 
that the censors are to make of the arbi- 
trary power vested inthem. The suppression 
of the following passage, from the Journal de 
Commerce, soon destroyed this confidence, 
and by this suppression, the censors shewed 
that they had no dignity to compromise, and 
no honour to lose. 

‘The censors, in giving publicity to thei 
names, have given their personal somneehabilieg 
as a security for their actions; that is to Say, 
they implicitly bind themselves, in case they 
should perform their functions unjustly, to for- 
feit some degree of that public esteem which 
they have a rigit to consider themselves enti- 
tled to. When citizens are subjeet to a discre- 
tionary power, they are fortunate if that power 
is exercised by men who have a reputation to 
lose. We do not know, personally, any of 
those who have accepted the office of censors, 


but we presume that their names are not pledged 
without price.’ 


Mr. Dupin, lawyer, had to deferd the 
Constitutionel, before the Court Royal of 
Paris. The nature of the cause naturally 
brought on an inquiry into the acts of the 
censorship, and the use that was made of this 
Algierian power, by those to whom it was 
entrusted. The Constitutionel published this 
the censorship suppressed it. 
We here present it to our readers, together 
with the reflections of Mr. Dupin :— 


‘Gentlemen, the press is never more useful 
than when it points out serious abuses and 
outrages against humanity. The publicity of 
such acts is the best, sometimes the only, means 
to prevent a repetition of them. Why, then, if 
the censorship was merely instituted for tie 
good of society, under the best possible minis- 
try, should the publication of the ensuing ar- 
| ticle have been prevented. 


‘The following question has been put to us: 
“I wish to know if the chief of a regiment has 
the right of inflicting punishments which are 
not of the number of those authorised by mili- 
taryrules?” We reply, that not only no leader 
of a corps, nor any general, has this right; but 
that in the case in question, if the act which 


The edict had been published several ‘ gave place to this question be true, there is 
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ee 
room to prosecute that chief, agd to impeach 
him before a court martial, 

‘The commandant of a corps caused to be 
fastened along a wall, bureheaded and in the 
heat of a burning sun, a soldier, whose two 
arms, extended and ticd by the wrists, were 
held by nails fixed in the wall. This new kind 
of punishment, it is said, is borrowed from the 
Itussian code. The town, in which with bar- 
barbarous affectation it was displayed, testified 
its lively indignation against it. It is said, 
that the general of the division, informed of 
it by the public clamours, repaired to the bar- 
racks, where these evil practices were exer- 
cised ; that he found iron rollers, and other in- 
struments of cruelty, and that very vehement 
reproaches had been addressed by him to the 
colonel. Reproaches! these should have been 
but few, if, as we were informed, the soldier, 
sinking beneath the weight of his sufferings, 
was not taken down and carried to the hospital 
ti}} a vomiting of blood announced that life 
was nearly extinct To adapt this article to 
the taste of the censorship, it should, no doubt, 
have been turned in the following manner, and 
said, “ An officer, who has served a long time, 
with honour, in Russiv, bas brought thence a 
little punisiment, which he has endeavoured to 
naturalise in his regiment, and the happiest 
effects are expected from it for the future.’ Od, 
shame to Lumanity! it is such acts that pre- 
vent the diifusion of knowledge amongst a 
civilized people. As if it were not the interest 
of the prince, as it is of the people, to prevent 
the introduction of punishments amongst us, 
which only exasperate the minds of those that 
suffer, and of those that are the sad witnesses 
of them. 

‘Gentlemen, do not be surprised at so many 
honourabie dismissions! Do not be any more 
surprised if every evening those that thus exer- 
cise the censorship throw themselves into a 
coach, sur.ounded by soldiers, to regain their 
homes.’ 

Politics are a little concerned, it is true, in 
what we are going to cite, and which has pro- 
voked the severity of the scissors of the cen- 
sorship. This is one of the suppressions, for 
which, if anything could embarrass absolute 
tyranny, it would no doubt be difficult to 
find an excuse. 

‘Amongst the pictures which, at the expo- 
sition of 1822, appeared to attract the parti- 
cular notice of the public, we should give the 
first rauk to the condemnation of Sejan, the 
historical and learned composition of M. Apol- 
lodore Colict. The enlightened prince, who 
then reigned, not satisfied with joining his suf- 
frages to tliose of connoisseurs, gave orders, in 
tle name of the government, for the purchase 
of this picture. His intention was, to hang it 
in the council chamber of the ministers, as he 
Wished to place before the eyes of the deposi- 
tories of power, a lesson which might intimi- 
date them by example, or which, at least, 
might recal them to their duties, when they 
Wele Inclined to swerve from them. 
ed. | we are to credit what is said, this picture 
is to receive a destination very different to that 
Which Louis XVIIL. had before givenit, It is 


wl 
ommenee and ferocious animals, which are to 
sent to us by the Pacha of Egypt.’ 

What ample materials for an epigram, for 
those Who are inclined to laugh. It is said 
that M. de Villele always turns pale when he 
pronounces the name of Walpole. There 


to form part of a collection of objects of art, | 
ich are preparing tor Egypt, in exchange for | 


| should be some resemblance also between the 
| portrait of Sejon, and that of some of the cen- 
|sors. Since I have pronounced the name of 


mark, how that ancient deputy opposed, in 
1817, the establishment of the censorship. 
‘If you thus place at the disposal of the mi- 
nistry,’ said he, ‘ the right of censorship of the 
journals, you will establish them sole directors 
of the popular opinions of France.—You will 


ons by all the journals of the kingdom, with- 
out any one daring to defend them.’ 





THE LIFE OF THE THAMES. 


Scenery in the neighbourhood of Cheltenham.) 


THE scene is hallowed by a mighty name, 
This jagg’d rude spot displays the birth of 
Thame ; 
An infant from his mother’s breast he grieves, 
And, yet a truant, still he further leaves, 
Weeping among the sedges for the bliss 
He hath foregone in the maternal kiss ; 
And, like a lost child, wandering, as he weeps, 
Thinks any way is right, and onward creeps, 
Till strengthening by wild exercise, he grows 
Above his cradling bed, and wider flows, 
And flowing, like a lusty youth he swells 
With big ambition, and his front propels, 
Onward and onwaid, throwing out his charms 
In pomp, to streams he catches in his arms ; 
And bears them with him slow or hurried on, 
Till they too from their place of birth have gone; 
Remembering, in his progress to the sea, 
The scenes where Pope and Genius lov’d to be 5 
Where Thomson sung, and Collins wept his lay, 
The mournful dirge that told his own decay. 
Ambitious next wealth’s golden weight to feel, 
He yields a passage to the glad ship’s keel, 
And proudly rising up the bulging side, 
Throws the wild foam about in playful pride, 
Then sweeps along in all his manhood’s health, 
Pleased, steady, calm, beneath a nation’s 
wealth. J.D. 








RECOLLECTIONS OF UGO FOSCOLO. 
Gentus has lost another of her children, by 
the death of this distinguished poet of Italy. 
Possessed of nearly all the attributes which 
mark the intellectual portion of mankind, 
and, as it were, separate them from those of 
of the more common order, Ugo Foscolo 
had many of the peculiarities, and not a few of 
the faults by which men of genius are so or- 


his errors must not be ‘ remembered in his 
epitaph.’ His disposition, however, be it 
said, was one which none who knew him 
would be inclined to envy, and his life was 





quil. <A few anecdotes, from the pen of one 
who was his intimate acquaintance, during a 
period of several months, may be acceptable 

* Almost every visitor to Cheltenham makes it his 


business to witness the source of Old Father Thames 
—the seven springs. The spot around is, in my opi- 


temple stood on its site, the cradling place of the river 
. would, I suspect, loose half, if not all, its real import- 
ance. Nature, where she would appear in her pristine 
grandeur or simplicity, scorns the society of human 
| endeavour; the tastefully lopped ash may humble it- 
self to our perceptions of the pleasing, but the forest 
oak, with its uncurbed luxuriancy of branch, and if 
mutilated, mutilated by the face of the thunderbolt or 
the scathe of the lightning, is only and always natu- 
' rally sublime. 


| M. de Villele, it will not be improper to re- | 


give them the means of attacking your opini- | 


(From an unpublished Poem, descriptive of the | 


dinarily characterised ; but he is gone, and | 


consequently far from being happy or tran- | 


nion, as it should be, left to its original wildness ; ifa | 


‘to those who desire some knowledge of the 


individual they have been led to admire ;—at 
the same time, the writer professes to do lit- 
tle more than gratify curiosity. 

Foscolo was in person about the middle 
height, and somewhat thin, remarkably clean 
and neat in his dress,—although, on ordinary 
occasions, he wore a short jacket, trousers 
of coarse cloth, a straw hat, and thick heavy 
shoes;—the least speck of dirt on his. own 
person, or on that of any of his attendants, 
seemed to give him realagony. His limbs 
were remarkably well formed ; and this cir- 
cumstance he regarded with no little pride, 
frequently adding, to any remark upon it, 
the observation, that Nature always gave ‘a 
'good body with a good mind ;’—-when the 
instance of Pope, or Gifford, or any other 
were referred to, as a proof to the contrary, 
he would exclaim, ‘ Pshaw, it is one,’ or seri- 
ously argue, that those and other individuals 
had not ‘a good mind,’ according to the 
sense in which he understood the term. Ilis 
countenance was of a very expressive charac- 
ter, his eyes very penetrating, although they 
occasional betrayed a restlessness and suspi- 
cion, which his words denied ; his mouth was 
large and ugly, his nose drooping, in the 
way that physiognomists dislike, but his fore- 
head was splendid in the extreme; large, 
smooth, and exemplifying all the power of 
thought and reasoning, for which his mind 
was so remarkable. It was, indeed, precise- 
ly the same as that we see given in the prints 
of Michael Angelo; he has often heard the 
comparison made, and by a nod assented to 
it. Ife was partially bald, and the hair that 
remained was thinly scattered. It had been 
red, and his whiskers (which were enormous) 
remained so. The whole countenance was 
very peculiar, it was such as, to the most ca- 
sual observer, bespoke one who was not of 
the common order of mankind, but it may be 
questioned whether it was prepossessing. 

In his living, Foscolo was remarkably ab- 
stemious. He seldom drank more than two 
glasses of wine, but he was fond of having 
all he eat and drank of the very best kind, 
and laid out with great attention to order. 
He always took coffee immediately after din- 
ner. His house,—I speak of the one he 
built for himself, near the Regent’s Park,— 
was adorned with furniture of the most costly 
description; at one time he had five magni- 
ficent carpets, one under another, on his 
drawing-room, and no two chairs in his house 
were alike. His tables were all of rare and 
curious woods. Some of the best busts and 
statues (in plaster) were scattered through 
every apartment,—and on those he doated 

with a fervour scarcely short of adoration. I 
/remember his once sending for me in great 
haste, and when I entered his library, I found 
him kneeling, and exclaiming, ‘ beautiful, 
| beautiful.” He was gazing on the Venus de 
Medici, which he had discovered looked most 
enchanting, when the light of his lamp was 
made to shine upon it from a particular di- 
rection. On this occasion, he had summon- 
ed his whole household into his library, to 
| witness the discovery which gave him so 
/much rapture. In this state, continually ex- 
| claiming, ‘ beautiful, beautiful,’ and gazing 
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on the figure, he remained for nearly two | me the illusion of not having fallen into the penned from recollections, which, even now, ne 
hours, lowest circumstances. I must also declare | give pain to the writer,and which he cannot; pr 

He had the greatest dislike to be asked a | that I will die like a gentleman, on a clean | therefore, farther encourage. 
question, which he did not consider impor- | bed, surrounded by the Venus’s, Apollo’s, Requiescat in pace. 
tant, and used to say, ‘I have three miseries | and the Graces, and the busts of great men ; The following sonnet was written by Ugo 
—smoke, flies, and to be asked a foolish | nay, even among flowers, and, if possible, | Foscolo, in English, and accompanied the My di 
question.” while music is breathing around me Far} Essays on Petrarch, in the edition of that 7 

His memory was one of the most remark- | from courting the sympathy of posterity, I | work which was printed for private circula- a? 
able. He has often requested me to copy for} will never give mankind the gratification of | tion. It was omitted when the volume was 
him (from some library) a passage, which I | ejaculating preposterous sighs, because I died subsequently published, and is consequently Mour 
should find in such a page of such a book ;| in a hospital, like Camoens, or like Tasso ; | known to very few :—- - 
and appeared as if he never forgot any thing | and since I must be buried in your country, TO CALLIRHOE, AT LAUSANNE, ag 
with which he was once acquainted. I am happy in having got, for the remainder Her face was veiled ; yet to my fancied sizlit , 

I remember his once telling me an anec- | of my life, a cottage, independent of neigh-| Love, sweetness, goodness, in ler person shin’d Let tr 
dote of Bonaparte. The emperor (when first | bours, surrounded by flowery shrubs, and] But, oh! I wak’d. MILTON. ane 
consul) was dancing with a cousin of Fosco- | open to the free air:—and when [ can freely | | twine, far distant from my Tuscan grove, eo 
lo’s, a lady of extraordinary beauty and wit. dispose of a hundred pounds, I will build a] pj. lily chaste, the rose that breathes of love 
Napoleon asked her name—she told it,— | small dwelling for my corpse also, under a} The myrtle leaf, and Laura’s hatlow'd bay, A ster 
‘The name I may forget,’ replied the em- | beautiful oriental plane tree, which I mean to | The deathless flowers that bloom oer Sappho’: Rene 
peror, ‘ but the person never.’ plant next November, and cultivate, con clay ; Thou’ 

He was once condemning the indolence | amore, to the last year of my existence. So} For thee, Callirhoe! yet by love and years, of 
of the Irish, and told me a story, which he | far, Fam indeed an epicure, but in all other} I learn bow fancy wakes from joy to tears ; [ve g 
said was currentin his country. ‘ Two Irish-| things, I am the most moderate of men. I How memory, pensive, "reft of Lope, attends _My 
men went into a garden to eat figs—they | might vie with Pythagoras for sobriety, and Che exile’s path, and bids him fear new friends From 
were too lazy to gather them, and so they lay | even with the great Scipio for continence.’— Long may the garland blend its varying hue Fro 
down beneath the trees, in hopes that the | Poor Foscolo! these dreams were far, very With thy bright tresses, and bud wine fe Aa A litt 
fruit by falling might save them the labour. | far from being realized. Within a short time ies be 4 a $ odours; with spring's light Al 
At last one did fall, and was eaten by one of after, his cottage, and all its beautiful con- bedi cie bei fragrance from thy visgin breast! ~~ 
the men. “Oh, dear,” said his Companion, tents, came to the hammer, and were distri- And when thou find’st that youth and beauty 
“how lucky you are, Paddy, the fig fell into | buted. A wealthy goldsmith now inhabits fly, , O! p 
your mouth.”—* Yes,” replied Paddy, “ but | the dwelling of the poet of Italy. Itis but | As heavenly meteors from our dazzled eye, — Shi 
it did not come chewed, though.”’ justice to his friends to add, that there were | Still may the garland shed perfume, and shine, Hark 

His conversation was peculiarly eloquent circumstances which justified them in falling | While Laura’s mind and Sappho’s heart ave Ot 
and impressive, such as to render it evident | away from him. In the language quoted, it thine. Phen 
that he had not been overrated as an orator, | Will not be difficult to trace the pen of the Strawherry Hill, April 26, 1820. Ha 
Wien in the days of his glory, he was the ad- | author of the Letters of Jacopo Ortez. ons we Your 
miration of his country. I remember his During a great portion of the time I was CANOVA'S WIG. hh 
once discoursing to me of language, and say- | acquainted with Ugo Foscolo, he was under} Wren Mr. H——l, the architect, was at Yet h 
ing, ‘in every language, there are three things | Severe pecuniary distress, chiefly indeed | Rome, he and Mrs. H. were on a friendly Ag 
to be noticed,—verbs, substantives, and the | brought on by his own thoughtless extrava- | footing with that great sculptor. Once ata yin | 
particles; the verbs,’ holding out his hand, | gance, in building and decorating his house. | party, some one observed, ‘ { wonder if it be Th 
‘are as the bones of these fingers; the sub- | I have frequently in those moments seen him | true that Canova wears a wig?’ ‘¢ I can an- Farew 
stantives, the flesh and blood; but the par- | beat his forehead, tear his hair, and gnash his | swer for it that he does not, said Mr. IL.’ It 
ticles are the sinews, without which the fin- | teeth in a manner horrifying; and often left | And why so,’ said the other. ‘ Because,’ Deatt 
gers could not move.’ him at night without the least hope of seeing | replied Mr. H. ‘ I having heard it asserted, Fai 

‘There are,’ said he to me, once, ‘three | him alive in the morning. He had a little | that he wore a wig, and doubting it to be | pices 
kinds of writing—diplomatic, in which you [talian dagger which he always kept in his | true, determined to take particular notice of | 
do not come to a point, but write artfully, | bed-room, and this he frequently told me | his head, and being seated near him at din- | Mr. 
and not to show what you mean; attorney, | would ‘drink his heart’s blood in the night.’ | ner, yesterday, I had sufficient opportunity | tately 
in which you are brief; and enlarged, in | ‘I will die,’ said he, one day, ‘I am a stran- | of ascertaining the fact, and am now satisfied press, 
which you spread and stretch your thoughts.’ | ger, and have no friends.’ ‘ Surely, sir,’ | that he wears his own hair.’ on hi 

He told me that he once played a pleasant | I replied, ‘a stranger may kave friends.’ ‘ And why are you satisfied?’ inquired one. Hi 
trick on two gentlemen, Messrs. Rose and | ‘ Friends,’ he answered ; ‘ I have learnt that ‘ Because,’ said he, ‘ I perceived a certain vw 
Davenport. He wrote a song in very bad there is nothing in the word; I assure you, proportion of grey hairs, and that is evidence Sippi, 
Italian, gave it to Mr. Rose, as the composi- |} I called on W e, to know if there was | sufficient, that his is not artificial hair.’ Niagé 
tion of Mr. Davenport, and subsequently to | any thing bad about me in the newspapers ; ‘That test may not be infallible, however,’ to Ne 
Mr. Davenport, as the composition of Mr, | every body seems to be leagued against me— | observed Mrs. H. . W 
Rose. When the gentlemen met, the trick | friends and enemies. I assure you, I do not Every one present at this conversation the 1 
was discovered. think I will live after next Saturday, unless | were of a different opinion, considering this ing n; 

I have said that his cottage, (built by him- | there is some change.’ At another time he | evidence final; until Mrs. H., who was well i It 
self.) near the Regent’s Park, was very beau- said, ‘ I am surrounded with difficulties, and | known to be a lady of great talent, and a that 
tiful. I remember his showing me a letter to | must yield either life or honour; and can | favourite of Canova’s, replied, ‘1 know that trang 
a friend, in which were the following pas- | you ask me which I will give up ” Thave | he wears a wig: L asked him the question, | ries, ¢ 
sages :—After alluding to some pecuniary | now before me a letter of Foscolo’s, which, {and he owned that he did, adding, “ but, _ oF for 
difficulties, he says, ‘ I can easily undergo all | after enumerating a long series of evils, con- | madam, as fitness is the first feature of art. it | comn 
privations, but my dwelling is always my | cludes thus :—‘ Thus, if I have not under- | was fitting that I should show a sprinkling and a 
work-shop, and often my prison, and ought | went the doom of Tasso, I owe it only to the | of grey amidst the brown, and, therefore, to alstar 
not to distress me with the appearance of mi- | strength of my nerves that have preserved | avoid suspicion, ordered the peruquier t© eight 
sery, and I confess, in this respect, I cannot | me.’ weave some grey hairs into my wig.” 7 Th 
be acquitted of extravagance.’ These few anecdotes of one who was in This may afford a hint to some vain old rounc 

Speaking afterwards of the costliness of his | truth a man of genius—possessing, alas! too | wigs-bys, who, in wishing to appear young, dah, 
furniture, he observes, ‘they encompass me | many of its faults and foibles, may not be} are prone to render themselves ridiculous ; ercise 
with an air of respectability, and they give | uninteresting to my readers. They have been | for, nothing can be more unfitting, than the 
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sight of a dandy head of hair, all auburn 
singlets, as a thatching to a wrinkled brow. 
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THE DYING SUMMER. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “ AHAB,” 


xJy days are short’ned! misty eves 

And mornings chill my death foretell ; 
And fading flowers, and falling leaves, 

And loud winds speak my sad farewell. 
Mourn, man, for me, for with me go 

he happiest hours thy heart has known ; 

Let tears fer my departure flow, 

Nor let those tears be thine alone. 
Let trees drop warm their dews in woe, 

And mournful clouds their grief-drops shed ; 
Winds moan, and waves in sadness flow, 

And birds lament their summer dead. 


A sterner power succeeds me now, 
No more in grove, or by the stream, 
Thow’it lay thee down, with thoughtful brow, 
Of poesy and love to dreain. 
I've given thee fruit, I've given thee grain, 
My fost’ring care hath nurtur’d all, 
From loftiest hill to lowliest plain, 
From smallest shrub to poplar tall. 
A little while soft air shall blow, 
A little while calm streams shall run ; 
And burd’ned trees awhile shal! throw 
Their giant shadows in the sun. 
OQ! prize me yet, for not for long 
Shall I in this fair region dwell ; 
Hark! “tis the robin’s thrilling song, 
Of Autumn’s step he comes to tell. 
Then O! be happy while vou may, 
Haste to the calin, the greenwood shade, 
Your life is but a longer day 
Than mine, and it may quickly fade. 
Yet have we in our sorrow, mirth, 
Again in life we both shall rise ; 
I,in the land that saw thy birth, 
Thou, with my sun in yonder skies. 
Farewell! the voice of Autumn calls ; 
It will not brook my longer stay ; 
Death-like upon my ear it falls, 
Farewell! farewell! I must away. 


MR. BULLOCK. 


Mr. Buttock, the enterprising traveller, 
lately arrived in England, is preparing for the 
press, a journal of his voyage from Mexico, 
on his return to his native country. 

His route, was through the United States, 
y way of New Orleans, and up the Missi- 
‘ippi, and Ohio, by the Lakes and Falls of 
Niagara, the Erie canal, and Hudson river, 
to New York. 

We have been favoured with a sight of 
the MS. which is one of the most interest- 
ing narratives that we have ever perused. 

It is not generally known in this country, 
that the steam vessels, which navigate the 
tranquil waters of the Ohio, are built of sto- 
ries, and being of vast dimensions, carry three 
or four hundreds of passengers, who are ac- 
Commodated with board, washing, lodging, 
and all other necessaries, and transported the 


ie 7, ; . 
“istance of fifteen hundred miles, for about 
eight pounds. 


S R.J. 








The upper story of these vessels is sur- 
rounded by a spacious balcony, and verane | 
dah, on which the passengers take their ex- | 
‘reise, and this station being of a consider- | 
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able height, affords a view of the varied sce- 
nery during the passager. 

The unceasing spirit of research of this well- 
informed traveller, will have a glorious field 
for its exercise on his return to the United 
States; all the world are acquainted with 
Mr. Bullock's love of natural history, and ar- 
dent spirit of inquiry in matters of natural 
philosophy. His geological curiosity will 
now have ample scope, for he has purchased 
an estate, within a mile of the flourishing ci- 
ty of Cincinati, which, by a fortunate coin- 
cidence, touching his pursuits, is close upon 
that district of the Ohio so abounding in 
mammoth and other mighty fossil remains. 

One circumstance of the narrative is so 
striking, that we cannot refrain from repeat- 
ing it. 

Whilst Mr. Bullock was on shore at New 
Orleans, he observed written on a building 
Big Bone Museum, This naturally excited 
his curiosity, and he entered ; when, tohis as- 
tonishment, among other mighty organic re- 
mains, he found the jaw of an alligator, or 
mammoth crocodile, recently discovered in 
the swamp, near Fort Philip, which mea- 
sured, taking the course of the side of the 
lower jaw, twenty-one feet in length, and four 
feet six inches in width; the other bones con- 
sist of numerous vertebre, ribs, femorre, 
toes, and teeth, corresponding in size with 
the jaw, which, from their vastness, give the 
proportion of an amphibious creature, at least 
one hundred and fifty feet long. 

Mr. Schofield, who found them, informed 
Mr. Bullock that the remainder of the skele- 
ton is in the said swamp, and that measures 
were taking to recover the whole, when the 
proprietor of the museum would bring them 
to Europe. 





THE ELEVEN SERJEANTS AT LAW. 
RHYMES, 
WRITTEN IN THE COURT OF COMMMON PLEAS. 


[THE following lines were written with a view 
to prove how easy it is to suit rhymes to any 
giver words. —April, 1527.] 


O, good Justice Best, 

Of justice the giver, 
Your court will have rest, 

If your court you deliver 
From that foe to all mirth, 
Men call Serjeant Firth ; 
From the cautious man, styled 
(Strange to say) Serjeant Wilde ; 
From the heavy tongue-blow 
Of Serjeant Onslow ; 
From the son of the daddy 
Who made Serjeant Taddy ; 
From the teeth and the claws 
Of old Serjeant Lawes ; 
From the wide opened beak 
Of young Serjeant Peake ; 
From the tongue, smooth and oily, 
Of famed Serjeant D’Oyley; 
From the briefless and gruff, 
Yet smooth Serjeant Rough ; 
—And then grant us a loss 
Of the kind Serjeant Cross ; 
—But most will I thank ye 
To take Serjeant Spankie, 
And toss in a blanket 
With Serjeant Bosanquet. 
—Then, my lord, you'll have rest, 
And be better than Jest. 





NECROLOGY. 


Sd a a 


Tue celebrated oriental and biblical scholar, 
J. Gottfried Eichhorn, died at Gottingen, on 
the 25th of June, in the 75th year of his age. 
This distinguished writer commenced his li- 
terary career by three works that at once 
established his reputation for a profound 
knowledge of oriental history and literature ; 
viz. A History of the Trade of the East Indies, 
from the time of Mohammed, which appear- 
ed in 1775; A View of the most Ancient 
Historical Records of the Arabians; and a 
Treatise on their Oldest Coins. His great 
work on Biblical Criticism, commenced in 
1788, and completed, in 1810, with the tenth 
volume; his Repertory of Biblical and Ori- 
ental Literature, and his Introduction to the 
Old and New Testament, are monuments of 
his unwearied industry and research, and 
would alone have sufficed to establish his 
fame all over Europe. But, besides these 
valuable and important works, the learned 
world is indebted to him for the plan of a 
General History of the Sciences and of Lite- 
rature, which was commenced in 1796, by 
various men of letters in Germany. As a 
general introduction to this series, Eichhorn 
wrote his Geschichte der Cultur and Literatur 
des Neueren Europa, but he did not proceed 
with it beyond the first two volumes, so that 
it remains incomplete. He afterwards be- 
gan, however, A General History of Litera- 
ture from its Origin. In addition to the pre- 
ceding voluminous labours, he wrote A His- 
tory of the French Revolution, in two vo- 
lumes ; A Course of General History; The 
History of the Three Last Centuries, the third 
edition of which appeared in three volumes, 
in 1818; and his Antiqua Historia ex ipsis 
Veterum Scriptorum Narrationibus Contexta. 
His last work was A Ilistory of the House of 
Guelph, published at Hanover, 1817. Since 
the year 1813, he was the conductor of the 
Gottingenschen Gelehrten Anzeigen. 


Tue late Mr. Thomas Holloway, celebrated 
for his engravings of the Cartoons of Raphael, 
died in the month of February, of the present 
vear, at Cottishall, near Norwich, where he 
had retired, with his pupils and associates in 
that arduous undertaking. He had entered 
his eightieth year, and yet lived not to see the 
completion of this series of line engravings, 
the sixth being only in an advanced progress, 
and the seventh, only justcommenced. Mr. 
Holloway, yielding to circumstances with 
that resignation which cannot but be admired, 
though not easily followed by more impetu- 
ous geniuses, considered this state of the con- 
cern, or rather living to see the work thus 
forward, a great blessing. 

Such, indeed, was his enthusiastic admira- 
tion of these seven magnificent compositions 
from sacred history,—such, his almost devo- 
tion to the divine Raphael, that, had he been 
promised the long life of one of the patri- 
archs, it had not appeared too long to have 
still dwelt on these subjects of his adoration. 

We have before us a biographical sketch 
of the life of this ingenious artist and very 
good man*, written, as we presume, by one 

* Published by Mr. Bagster. 
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of his pious coadjutors ; for these plates have 
been the joint labour of two young men, who 
married the nieces of Mr. Holloway. From 
this, however, we find little of that literary 
cnt chat which suits a weekly paper, and 

shall blend our own reminiscences of Mr. H. 
and of the history of the cartoons, with those 
extracts which may help to fill the pages of 
an annual obituary. 

We gather from this publication the fol- 
lowing facts, some of which we knew not be- 
fore. Mr. Thomas Holloway was born in 
the year 1748, in Broad Street*, and was the 
eldest of four children, two sons and two 
daughters. His parents were dissenters, and 
he became early imbued with religious senti- 
ments. The ‘impassioned zeal of Whitfield,’ 

says his biographer, ‘the reasoning decision 
of W esley, the pathos of Romaine, were ex- 
hibited before him.’ ‘Ile was,’ moreover, 
saith the writer, ‘almost constantly with 
men, not only remarkable for their ani- 
mated Christianity, but also for their great 
intellectual endowments.’ ‘ When very 
young, he conceived a strong predilection 
for drawing,’ which, it appears, he in- 
dulged, and improved by receiving able in- 
structions at school. He was, ultimately, 
apprenticed to Mr. Stent, ‘an eminent se: il- 
engraver.’ Ilis talent was exhibited in works 
on steel. In the early part of the last cen- 
tury, the seal engravers ‘worked commonly on 
this metal. Ilis works on gems were of a 
superior cast, and a head, (Ari: idne) by his 
tngenious hand, is said to have obtained for 
him ‘general praise.” When his pupilage 
had terminated, he drew at the Royal Aca- 
demy, and modelled in wax, chiefly from the 
antique. During his progress at this royal 
school of art, he was a constant attendant at 
the lectures, and the following occurrence is 
related by the author, which h: ippened on 
one of these scientific meetings :— 

‘The students and a large company, com- 
prising many of the nobility and persons of 
rank, were listening to one of the elegant com- 
positions of Sir Joshua Reynolds, when Dr. 
Johnson, in complete dishabille, carelessly en- 
tered; and, without regard to the interruption 
and disturbance caused by his unceremonious 
demeanour, threw hims elf into a chair which 
he had seized at another part of the room, im- 
mediately in front of the lecturer. Soon after- 
wards Gaitick came, and perceiving it was his 
misfortune also to be late, with a graceful in- 
clination of respect, and concealing himself as 
much as possible from notice, st pped forward 
with caution, and sheltered himself behind the 
professor's seat till the conclusion. If the man- 
ners of a modern audience permitted the ebul- 
litions of feeling and vivacity which distin. 
guished the Athenians, the company on this 
oceasion mignt, in imitation of a well known 
precedent, have saluted the great actor with ge- 
neral ap pl: iuse, to show at least their admira- 
tion of modesty and good breeding, if not in- 
clined to express, except by indirect reproof, 
their sense of negligence and rude assurance 
in a man so illustmnous as the great moralist. 
At length, by the advice of a friend and acade- 
mician, and following the bias of his own in- 
clination, Mr. Holloway applied himself entire 
ly to line engraving on copper, and adopted 

* There are several Broad Streets in this vast me- 
tropolis; which the biographer means, we are at a loss 
bo guess. 
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this branch of art as the future business of his | ter and crew of the merchant vessel, 
At first his subjects were chiefly portraits | 


life. 
of private persons and ministers, and embel- 
lishments of magazines ; his talents, therefore, 
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yet the sum is scarcely worth naming. 





peat I 


who 


saved, at the imminent peril of their own 


the Kent's crew, 


The 


_ ship and their own lives, 


were only partially known, and his genius, | boon should have come direct from the go- 


con sequently, vot powerfully elicited. But 
every thing he did was scrupulously correct ; 
and as he frequently made the drawings him- 
self for his engravings, from nature, he acquired 
an accuracy of eye and precision of judgment 
that never failed him.’ 

sili 
FINE ARTS. 


BUST OF MR, CANNING. 

A very faithful likeness of this late distin- 
guished minister has just appeared from the 
H{ulmandel Press, being transferred to stone 
by Mr. Fairland, from a drawing made by 
N. Corbould, from the marble bust executed 
from the life, by the masterly hand of 
Chantry. It would be difficult to enumerate 
with exactness the many portraits of this 
great public favorite, which have appeared 
since the world has been deprived of his 
patriotic services. Yet, among the number, 
we have seen but few that are not exception- 
able, being executed with that haste which 
the spirit of modern enterprize urges, ‘ /o 
strike whilst the iron is hot.’ 

It is to be regretted, however, that in mat- 
ters of art, as connected with political feel- 
ing, privrity supersedes all taste; for he who 
comes first before the public with either a 
picture, a print, or a dramatic exhibition of 
a recent popular event, however worthless 
the effort, is almost certain to obtain the 
aieed which t talent alone should secure. 
Aware of this, the held has been reaped by 
those trading wights, whose activity has sup- 
plied the want “of tale nt; and those who 
possess that envied faculty are left to glean, 
We, however, trust that the ingenious artists, 
whose joint labours have produed this very 
excellent likeness, will yet not be losers, by 
coming thus late into the field. The bust we 
remember, its illustrious prototype we had 
the honour to know; aud we can pronounce 
the first a faithful resemblance, which has 
been preserved through its double translation 
upon stone. This head is published by Mr. 
Ackermann. 

BURNING Of THE KENT INDIAMAN, 
A most excellent engraving of this memora- 
ble catastrophe, by W allis, from a design 
by Mr. Owen, forms one of the graphic or- 
naments of the forthcoming furget me not ; 
a subject, indeed, that deserves to be record 
ed by every mode of art that can assist in 
transmitting to posterity this glorious instance 
of the intrepidity of British seamen. 

Had an event, equally generous and brave, 








been perpetrated by the crew of a vessel of 


the ancient Romans, or Greeks, columns 
would have been erected, and medals struck, 
to have perpetuated the glorious deed. 
deed, hal the noble exploit been achieved 
by the sailors of France, the government 
there would have signified its approbation by 
some public demonstration ; but here, glory 
thus achieved, like virtue, must be content 
with its own reward. It is true, that a sum 


| 





' which we have 





vernment, as a reward of merit, for such a 
transcendant act, and as an encouragement 
to others to emulate so great and so truly 
noble an example. 
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Portrait of Admiral Shishkoff, Minister of 
Public Instruction; Engraved by T, 
Wricart, from a Painting by G. Dawi 
Esq. Colnaghi and Son, London ; and 
Bellisard, St. Petersburgh. 


As a specimen of the masterly effect to be 
attained by stippling, this portrait is truly 
admirable, combining the delicacy of surface, 
characteristic of flesh, with a vigour of touc! h, 
and happy imitation of the pencilling of the 
original painting, that certainly exceeds any 
preceding attempts that we have before seen 
in this style of engraving, where softness 
usually degenerates into insipidity, or, at 
least, is obtained at the expense of spirit, 
Mr, Wright has here very judiciously, and with 
a success that will, we have no doubt, lead 
to a more general adoption of the practice, 
availed himself of the various mechanical 
processes of his art, and combined the dot 
and line, so as to give to every part it s due 
tone and surface. Has dotting, too, frequent. 
ly assumes the form of line, so as to express 
not only the texture of the skin, but also show 
the direction of the muscles. A bolder stip- 
pling is empl »yed for the coat; and lines for 
the stock, ribbon, insignia, and other orna- 
ments of the dress. This union of two dil- 
ferent styles is so far from producing any ie 
congruity of effect, or any thing dissonaut to 
the eye, that it contributes p owerlully to tl 
harmony of the whole, and vives what m ay 
be considered as analogous to 
lour and tint in painting, whil 
time, it enables the artist to c 
and pencilling of a picture, wich cannot be 
done by regular lines only. The head itself 
is a very fine one, and the count 
of expression and intelligence, party 11] iy 
which indieate ai viv | 
not abated; the lower part o ue 
and the mouth, manifest great be- 
— sition. As te the lisen 
cannot speak frou our 
but the print J is a 
copy of Sir. Hawes pictul ’ 
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nerable literary character, Wie bas pathol 
cally vindicated the powers of his nati 
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numerous 
that at one period threatened to G $ 
purity and deteriorate its character. In acal- 
tion to his critical works, and to st such of his 
productions as belong to the b betes let 
al nong which | Is a prose transiat nn oO! T (380° 3 
Jerusalem, Shishkod, ( as we should pre- 
fer spelling the name, Shishkov,) has com- 
posed several works more ismediately con- 
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0 nected with his profession, viz.on Naval Tac- correct,) a gross act of injustice towards an | edifice, the summit of which is crowned by a 
n tics, 2 Dictionary of Marine Terms, in Eng- | amiable and highly gifted young lady, no ~-e egg of Hercules, thirty-one feet high. 
’, lish, French, Russian, &c. less than to the public, by whom Mr. Morris a is a c a mtd of the statue of Peter the 
ie Admiral Shishkoff was born in 1754, and | has been so long and so liberally supported, | “Tet at A. Petenere, With the Hove ann Se 
“ ; » marine c& 5 . | To the one, because she is debarred from the | S¥tOunding buildings, forming the third or 
) entered the marine corps in1761. He after matty a3 . fourth view in that capital, which bas been here 
a wards travelled, at various times, through the possibility of practising her profession, and exhibited. ae ee 
- greater part of Europe, visiting Sweden, a a ogi x! eos er Education in France.—[n 1815, the number 
'y Denmark, England, Germany, Prussia, Tur- | and to the other, because as Miss Forde Is | of scholars in the primary schools was 737,369 ; 
key, &c. In 1812, he was appointed a se- | now fairly entitled to claim the highest rank | jn 1820, 1,070,500. In 1819, the population 
i cretary to the emperor, and many of the ma- | as a public singer, the public ought not to! was averaged at 29,217,465; and that portiou 
of nifestos, ukases, and other official documents be deprived of the enjoyment to be derived | of it attending publie schools, at 1,130,000; 
of this period, proceeded from his pen, and from the exercise of her talents. The tem-j| since then the proportion has been gradually 
i, display equal warmth of patriotic feeling and | porary retirement of Miss Paton from the | increasing. 
ad eloquence of style. In 1816, the office of stage, affords an excellent opportunity of | Dr. Parr says, the author of Junius was 
| president of the Russian Academy was con- | enabling Miss Forde to occupy her station, | Mr. Lloyd, secretary to George Grenville, and 
" | ferred upon him, and many papers by him, | whatever that may be, and of the public to brother to Philip Lloyd, Dean pode yng 
ly | on the origin of the Sclavonic tongue are to | be somewhat recompensed for a very serious | , Godrane, bishop of k hake ae - re dese 
2e | be found in the Transactions of that society. | loss to the drama. We hope Mr. Morris or | * To compose is an author s ar & gowns 
Mr. Arnold will weigh this matter well. wryeommn : a Md ey eo ; Peer Mee Mas, 
Aly : ‘ . ; — . 
he Sir Etchings of Animals, by I.C, Zerrrer, | Some fe pimiods the late deaths we have observed thet 
ny from original paintings, by Cooper, Paul VARIETIES. of Mr. Mawman, a respectable bookseller, who 
en Potter, W ouvermann, Wilkie, Ward, and , wcnbnigt ie came originally from Yorkshire, and was for 
E38 Thompson, Jennings. om Seow Py am epee eae some time proprietor and editor of a York 
at Turre is all the spirit and all the effect of | How nations wondered, Phidias, when thy art | newspaper, and also the author of a Tour in 
rit. painting in the etchings of Mr. Zeitter. He | Made the rude marble into beauty start; Holland. He died on the 13th inst., aged 64, 
ith is evidently an artist of considerable ability | When the hard b'ock gave up the unequal | and, it is said, possessed of considerable pro- 
ad himself, and he has faithfully and beautifully strife, og =| :zDerty: 
ce, transferred to copper the original designs he | Received its form and all but leaped wo life! London.—In 1821, this overgrown city con- 
cal | has selected for his purpose. We do not — —_ an art far 7 —— oe ay ena tained gentlemen bearing the following names, 
dot recollect to have seen his name before, but pag tor EIR, SES See eee oe —— a a 2 eso = 
egg” : : NE. ieir trades, professions, an 1aMtS, VIZ. i— 
tue prong hope we may have occasion The Devil and the Lawyer.—The Russians | Dunn, ae 7 Giblett and Bull, butchers ; 
Tite have among their popular traditions one that | Truefitt, wig-maker; Cutmore, eating-louse 
ress The Death of Robin Hood: painted by | does not indicate much reverence for the re-| keeper; Boilit, fishmonger; Still, Strong, 





Thales Fielding, engraved by Lupton, | spectable fraternity of the law. A lawyer, they | Rack’em, attornies ; Whippy, sadler; Bread- 

Up- F. G. Moon. say, had once a quarrel with the arch-fiend, on | cut, baker 3; Coldman, undertaker; Wicks, 

Tur subject of this very interesting print is which, Michael was sent to separate the com- | tallow-chandler; Bringlow and Puke, apothe- 

taken from the old ballad which represents batants, and, in his zeal, he cut off both their | caries; and Messrs. Board and Plank, car- 

the hero, so intimately associated with the heads, After this, Raphael was despatched to | penters.—In the Langbourn Chambers, Fen- 

recollections of our childhood, as letting the replace them on their respective bodies, but, | church Street, at the same time, four several 
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it to iast arrow fly from his bent bow to mark making a mistake, he fastened the head of | counting -houseses were actually occupied by oA 
the alia hhc uitte: tr Ge ar es while his friend | Satan on the carcass of the lawy er, since which | Messrs. Sic hy Pain, Death, and Graves.—The 4 
may little Sales ie natal boas al the: 4; ‘ . rn | time every one of the profession has had more | following curious names may also be met with: $4 
ne ee toning the arrows Hight, and | or less of the devil in his physiognomy. This Messrs. Pretty, Petlove, Pickup, Drane, Little- ig 
aia | eaning over the couch of his dying friend. is a most extravagant and absurd legend, and | child, Godsmark, Bucket, Tubb, Kettle, Pott, Hi 
oh | The name of the artist, who is brother to the | it must puzzle an Englishman to divine how | Tiplady, Drinkall, &c.; and the following firms: Hy 
cine | celebrated landscape painter, is compara- such a ridiculous prejudice could have gained | Messrs. Graves and Churchyard ; Wood and + 
‘ ie | tively unknown, but judging from this pic- ground even among the most barbarous people. | Coles ; Bunn, Crisp, and Fry—Notes of a | 
“ - ture, he bids fair to attain a high rank in his lf in Russia the professiow are such fools as to | Bookworm. h | 
| ; , profession. There is much grace and beaut show any traits of resemblance to the devil in Gusto—M. Beausset, in his Memoires sur 
Marly in the manner in which his work has been | eit countenances, they are wiser here, and | Intericur du Palais, relates the following | 


conceived and executed; the engraver has mask their natural physiognomies so well, that anecdote :—=-Count B., who was in the pope’s 
| also performed his duty, and, together the a RE SE Sa ee ee eee household, having occasion one day to repair 
andl | have produced a very pleasing led * hick. Panoramas, Bond Street-—The fourth series | to a certain cabinet, found one of the ecclesi- 
: | we have no doubt. will ‘aes Sg * none fa. of these views is, on the whole, full as interest- astics of his holiness s train, who was devour- 
a | vourite with t] . i; —— = 2 ing and as varied as those we have already | ing the remains ofa poulade aux truffes, which 
ithful | ome mo SG PUANIC. noticed. The most extensive and important | he adroitly contrived to purloin during his din- 
ture, | — subject is Moscow as beheld from the summit | ner, which he had just finished ; and there 
t ime | THE DRAMA. of a tower, whence the spectator sees, mingled | being no table, he was fuin to make use ofa 
in gay and glittering confusion beneath him, | piece of furniture, serving as an altar of Cloa- 
ently | which take place, with ref ; gold and silver domes and cupolas, fantastic | cia. Heretics will say that he selected this 
ies, fe tine i" P a ne erence to our thea- spires, towers and turrets, and innumerable Spot that he might enjoy his repast en odeur de 
al lies abbot hes " uch we feel bound to take buildings stretching out into the wide horizon. | sainteté; the devout, that it was an act not of 
er | : 1otice. The proprietor of the Haymar- | The diversity of the prospect is farther enhanced | gluttony but of humiliation and penance. 
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oubt, desirous In the centre is seen what is termed the Arti- 1 


eae | e leading parts in opera, | Saic paintings being intermingled with masses | —-——— : 

thaw and engaged her at the same time that Mr. | of deep red, white, and gold.—The celebrated | Thermometer. |, Barom. | 
eo ve —— of ve English Opera House, was se of pil tegen en. — — a Day |2 3/3 Ae sil 3% . State of a 
dic ae ty with her for the same purpose. Yet | #6" ot , " . Pony Cee Sine ofthe ISele sion S28 me 24 
oye lappens that, although Miss Forde is scene well wort vy of attention, for its magnifi- Month. 5 5|°2 |= | 3°z Weather. 47 
of his we understand, in excellent health, and, no cence at least, if not altogether for its beauty. aim [= Hh 


of retaining the good opinion Sept. 14 | 59 | 
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ECCLESIASTICAL PREFERMENTS. 

The Rev. A. A. Colville, M.A., student of Christ 
Church, Oxford, to the vicarage of Midsummer Nor- 
ton, Somerset. 

The Rev. A. G. Cornwall, M.A., to the vicarage 
of Newington Bagholt, with the chapel of Owlpen, 
diocese of Gloucester. 

The Rev. E. Willes, M.A, to the vicarage of Amp- 
ney Crucis, diocese of Gloucester. 

The Rev. L. Lewellin, M.A. principal of St. David's 
College, Lampeter, to a prebendal stall in the cathe- 
dral of St. David's. 

The Rev. Dr. Millingchamp to the archdeaconry of 
Carmarthen. 

The Rev. G. Mingaye, M.A., rector of Kennet, 
Cambridgeshire, to be domestic chaplain to the Duke 
of Rutland. 

The Rey. C. H. Minchin to be prebend of Kilgobi- 
net, Lismore. 

The Rev. E, James. M.A., perp. curate of Mortlake, 
Surrey, to the prebendary stall in Llandaff Cathedral. 

The Rev. J. Shirley, M.A., of Trinity, Oxford, to 
the rectory of Antingham, St. Mary, Norfolk. 

The Rev. Mr. Fielding, of Abergavenny, South 
Wales, to the curacy of St. Andrew, Auckland, with 
chapelry of St. Ann’s, Bishop Auckland annexed. 


PREPARING FOR PuBLICATION:—Snatches from 
Qblivion, containing Sketches, Poems, and Tales; by 
Piers Shafton, Gent.—Religion in India, a voice di- 
rected to Christian Churches, for millions in the east; 
edited by the Revds. S. L— and J. W. M—.—A Trea- 
tise on the Cutaneous Diseases incidental to Child- 
hood; by W. C. Denby.—Dr. Conquest has in the 
press a new edition of Outlines of Modern Midwifery: 
and is prepariug a work on the Diseases of Women 
and Children. 


Works sust Pusiisnenp.—Infiuence of Apathy, 
12mo. 5s.—Faulkner’s Rambling Notes during a Visit 
to Paris, 8vo. 12s.—Marshall’s Naval Biography, 
Part 1, 1§s.—Howard's Illustrations to Shakspeare, 
Part 8, As You Like It, twenty plates, Svo. 12s.; 4to. 
@1.1s.—Hugg on the New Testament, by Waite, 
two vols. Svo. 32s.—Classical Instructions, Latin 
Grammar, and Anacreon, 2s. 6d.—Kitchiner’s Tra- 
veller’s Oracle, two vols. foolscap, 15s.—Memoirs of 
the Life of the Rev. David Bouque, D.D. 8vo. 12s.— 
Bibdte Story Book, second series, by Rev. B. H. Dra- 
per, 82mo. Is. 6d.—Confessions, Congratulations, and 
Counsels, on the Promotion of a new Christian So- 
ciety, ls. 
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TO READERS & CORRESPONDENTS. 


THE next Quarterly Part of The Literary Chronicle 
will be ready on Monday, the Istof October, and the 
Monthly Part for September, on the same day. 

The great interest excited by the review of Scott's 
Napoleon, and the many applications that have been 
made for the numbers of The Literary Chronicle in 
which it is contained, render it absolutely necessary 
that those who wish for copies should make imme- 
diate application at our office, Surrey Street. 

Our correspondent YV has our best thanks; no 
doubt the article he mentions would be interesting. 
His inquiry must be the subject of a private commu- 
nication. 

G.D. and G.D. R.’s communications will meet 
with early attention. 

Rough Rhymes are unavoidably postponed to next 
week. 

— 
HE QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No. LXXII. will be published in a few days. 
In a few days, New Edition of Lawrence’s Blumen- 
bach, with Plates. 

.. LUMENBACH’S MANUAL of 
COMPARATIVE ANATOMY, translated by 
W. Lawrence, Esq. F.R.S., Surgeon to St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Hospital, &c. Revised and augmented, ac- 
cording to the last Goettingen Edition; with nume- 
rous additions and illustrations, derived from the most 

recent labours of Comparative Anatomists, 

By WILLIAM COULSON. 

2. A Manual of Surgical Anatomy, con- 
taining a minute description of the Parts concerned 
in Operative Surgery, with the Anatomical Effects of 
Accidents, and Practical Instructions for the Perform- 
ance of Operations. By H.M. Edwards, D.M.P. 
Translated, with Notes, by William Coulson, Demon- 
strator of Anatomy at the Medical School, Aldersgate 
Street. 

Printing for W. Simpkin and R. Marshall, Station- 
ers’ Ha!l Court, Ludgate Street. 
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This day is published, in one vol. Svo. price 8s. 


N ACCURATE ABSTRACT of the 

PUBLIC GENERAL STATUTES Passed in 

7 and 8 GEO. IV.anno 1827, being the first Session 

of the Eighth Parliament of the United Kingdom of 

Great Britain and [reland. With Notes and Com- 
ments, 

By THOMAS WALTER WILLIAMS, Esq. 

Of the Inner Temple, Barrister at Law ; Editor of the 
Quarto Digest of the Statute Law, &c. 
Wightman and Cramp, Paternoster Row ; 

Uf whom may also be had, 

Williams’s Abstract of the Statutes for 
1816, 1517, and 1818, one vol. 12mo. 93.; 1819, 1820, | 
and 182], 8vo. 8s. each; 1822 and 1823, Svo. lis. 6d. | 
each; 1824, 8vo. 9s.; 1825, 8vo. 1l4s.; and 1826, 











INTERESTING TRAVELS, 
Published by Hunt and Clarke, York Street, Covent | 


| 
Svo. 6s, | 
' 


Garden, in 2 vols. crown 3vo. price 18s. buards, 
hw O fLUNDRED and NINE DAYS} 
ON THE CONTINENT. 

By THOMAS JEFFERSON HOGG, Esq. 
Of the Middle ‘Temple, Barrister at Law. 

‘ This is a most instructive book of travels, and as | 
amusing as a jest book. If grave sense, grave hu- 
mour, sharp wit, and classical learning, make an | 
agreeable compound—here itis. As a mere guide in | 
matters of taste, it is preferable, in our opinion, to | 
any one of the multitude of books written by travel- | 
lers who have pursued the same route; and for force | 
and originality of remark it far surpasses Forsyth. In | 
popularity, we expect it to exceed Matthews’s Diary of | 
an [nvalid, as much as it does in merit.’—Atlas. 

‘Mr. Hogg has talents which would make a journey | 
from London to York, or from Hyde Park Corner to | 
\Vhitechapel, or from any place to any other where | 
human beings could be seen in the intermediate space, | 
new and amusing. Italy needed such a traveller.’— 
London Magazine. 

8vo. price 12s. boards, the Second Edition of 

A Tour in Jamaica. 

‘A more amusing and a more instructive book has 
not lately been written about these most remarkable 
and interesting countries.’-—London Magazine. 

‘A clever, amusing, and well written book.’—Edin- 
burgh Observer, 

Syo. price l4s. boards, 

Notes of a Journey through France and Italy. 
‘I’ the worla’s volume, 
Our Britain seems as of it, but not in it; 
In agreat pool, aswan’s nest. Pr’ythee think 
There’s livers out of Britain ?}—Cymbeline. 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

In 8vo. price 3s. sewed, 


THE LIFE, Political and Official, of 








| Mrs. Hemans, 





JOHN EARL of ELDON, 

‘We recommend it to our readers, as a memoir con- 
taining much shrewd and seund observation, and pre- | 
senting the salient poiats of the subject character 
with considerable skill.,~—London Magazine. 

‘In this very able and interesting pamphlet, evi- 
dently the production of an acute and liberal poiiti- 
cian, we have an excellent delineation of the charac- 
ter, not only of Lord Eldon, but of every narrow- 





minded adversary of political improvement.’-—Lundon 

Weekly Review. 

Small 8vo. with an Engraving by Humphrey’s, Vol. I. 
_ price 7s. 6d. boards, of 

Illustrations of the Passion of Love. 

‘The design of the work is very excellent; the sub- 
ject has an immortal interest ; and, conversant as the 
Writer seems to be with Bayle, D’Herbelot, and the | 
best sources, we think the Illustrations of Love are | 
likely to be a widely popular performance,’—London 
Weekly Review. 

‘This is one of the pleasing and novel selections 
which cause a reader to express surprise that such a 
work has not been previously compiled. The present 
is the first volume of an intended series, and if we 
may judge from this specimen, the book will prove 
highly popular. From a careful perusal, we do not 
believe there is one passage in this volume at which 
the most delicate female, or the most sensitive mind, 
could take offence; while all classes will find in its 
pages ample entertainment.’—Tyne Mercury. 

‘This is precisely what has been long wanting to 
our literature ; a desideratum in the history of human 
passion, which the present editor has successfully sup- 
plied.’—Snn. 


Printed for Hunt and Clarke, York Street, Covent | 


Garden. . 
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CONSTABLE’S MISCELLANY, 
This day is published, price 3s. 6d. ; or, on fine paper 
price 5s. j 
AX ACCOUNT of the NATIVES of the 
TONGA ISLANDS, inthe SOUTH PACIFIC 
OCEAN; compiled and arranged from the communi- 
cations of Mr. William Mariner, several years resj- 
dent in those Islands, 
BY JOHN MARTIN, M.D. 
Third Edition, considerably improved. 

‘We have had many striking pictures of savage life 
and manners, but never so fine a piece of savage his- 
tory as is contained in these volumes.’—Quarterly 
Review. 

Edinburgh: Constable and Co.; and London: 
Hurst, Chance, and Co., 65, St. Paul’s Churchyard. 








In the course of October will be published, 
HE AMULET for 1828, in 18mo. price 


12s. contained in a case, and splendidly bound 
in rich watered silk, comprising nearly One Hundred 
Original Articles in Prose and Verse, contributed by 
the following distinguished Authors :— 
S. T. Coleridge, \Archdeacon Wrangham, 
Mrs. Hannah More, Rev, Tho. Raffles, LL.D. 
Rey. Robert Walsh, LL.D. Bernard Barton, 
Mrs. Hofland, 
Rev. Daniel Wilson, Rev. W. L. Bowles, 
James Montgomery, \George Darley, 
Rev. Adam Clarke, LL.D.|Rev. F. A. Cox, LL.D. 
Miss Mitford, Rev. W. B. Collyer, LL.D, 
Miss Lucy Aikin, John Bowring, 
William Jerdan, Rev. C, Strong, 
Miss Jane Porter, Miss Emma Roberts, 
Miss Anna Maria Porter, Rev. T. Greenwood, 
John Clare, |Rev. H. Thompson, M.A. 
William Howitt, |James Bird, 
Mary Howitt, ‘Edwin Atherstone, 
Thomas Hood, lJ. Martin Anster, LL.D. 
Henry Neele, |George Downes, A.M. 
Rev. ‘Thomas Dale, Rev. Henry Stebbing, 
Mrs. Henry Rolls, IN. T. Carrington, 
Miss Pickersgill, |Mrs. Emmerson, 
Josiah Conder, ‘Rev. Richard Cattermole, 
Mrs. Josiah Conder, ‘T. Crofton Croker, 
Rey. John Eagles, 'S. C. Hall, 


L, E. L., Author of * The Improvisatrice,’ &c. 
‘ Titus’ of Blackwood’s Magazine, 
The Author of ‘ May You Like It,’ 
The Author of ‘ London in the Olden Time,’ 
‘Delta’ of Blackwood’s Magazine, 
M.J.J., Author of ‘Phantasmagoria, or Sketches of 
Life aud Character,’ 
The Author of ‘ Selwyn ;’ 
Also some Original Compositions by 
The late Mrs. Henry Tighe, 
The late Mrs. Barbauld, &c. 

The volume contaths Fourteen Uustrations, among 
which are engravings from some of the most cele- 
brated paintings of the age; they have, in general, re- 
ceived the stamp of public approbation at the Royal 
Academy and the various Exhibitions, and have been 
engraved in the most admirable style of art, by ovr 
most eminent engravers. Among them are— 

The Morning Walk, engraved by C. Rolls, from & 
painting by Sir Thomas Lawrence, P.R.A. 

The Last Man, engraved by R. Wallis, froma draw- 
ing by G. Jones, R.A, : 

The Shepherd Boy, engraved by C. Rolls, trom 4 
painting by H. W. Pickersgill, R.A. ; 

The Gipsy Girl, engraved by W. Finden, from @ 
painting by H. Howard, R.A. 

The Earl of Strafford and his Secretary, engraved 
by W. Greatbach, from the celebrated picture by Van- 
dyke, in the Collection of the Earl Fitzwilliam, ° 
Wentworth House, 

The Lady of Ilkdale, engraved by H. Thompson, 
from a painting by J. Jackson, R.A. 

The Mouse-Trap, engraved by J. Romney, from 4 
painting by J. Ward, R.A. 

The Dead Fawn, engraved by E. Portbury, from @ 
painting by R. Smirke, R.A. 

The Falconer, engraved by Thomas Landseer, from 
a painting by Edwin Landseer, A.R.A. . 

Peter the Great, shipwrecked, engraved by Cos 
Armstrong, from a painting by P. E. Stroehling. | : 

*,* A limited number of proofs of the engraving” 
have been taken, and may be had of the Publishers 0 
the volume, or of J, Bulcock, Strand. ( 

The volume has been printed from a new fount © 
type, ard heither exertion nor expense have a 
spared to render it worthy the extensive patronage ! 
has hitherto enjoyed. 3 

London: published by Baynes and Son; 
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